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A HARD FISH TO CATCH, 


JOHN BULL TO SPAIN. “It’s difficult Fishing here!’ 
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6 This Number of HarPer’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
pop lar authors of England and Amer- 
ica \ ite constantly for the WEEKLY. 
As a journal of choice reading, com- 
bined with artistic attractions of the 
very highest order, it leaves every com- 
petitor in the distance, and is the best 
and cheapest periodical in the world. 
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YEP” With this Number of HARPER’s WEEK- 

LY is sent out gratuitously an illustrated 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 

containing further installments of “THE PaRIs- 
IANS” and “ PHINEAS REDUX,” an interesting 
illustrated story, and other literary and pictorial 
attractions. 

Another illustrated E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
will be sent out gratuitously with the next Number 
of HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





THE FINANCIAL QUESTION, 

YEXHE financial situation is undoubtedly 
{ the most important question to which 
Conuress must address itself, yet it is the 
one upon which there is both the most gen- 
eral ignorance and the most resolute dog- 
matism. Every man in active business, ev- 
ery politician, every editor, has his theory 
and his remedy, and a profound contempt 
for those of every body else. There is also 
a large and not unintelligent class of per- 
sons who think that finance is a subject 
which nobody understands or can under- 
stand, and that the elaborate mysteries of 
financial plans are but ingenious devices of 
ignorance. This disposition to sneer at prin- 
ciples of political economy, and at a sound 


system, or at any system, of financial poli- 
cy, is, however, hardly a more discouraging 
sigu than the immense variety of assertions 
and speculations and plans for financial re- 


lief. They both show the want of familiari- 
ty with the subject, and the consequent risk 
of any action that may be taken. It is this 
ignorance and unfamiliarity upon which 
demagogues rely in their sneers at all the 
financial principles which have been accept- 
ed by the most careful and thoughtful stu- 
dents of the subject. 

The safe rule for those who are not fa- 
miliar with such questions is to cling to 


simple and obvious principles and methods. 
At the present time the government requires 
more money than its receipts furnish for its 
current expenditures. How shall the mon- 
ey be raised? The plain and honest plan is 
taxation, And there would be no hesitation 
in adopting it if the party which is in power 
did not fear that taxation would be so un- 
popular as vo endanger the party supremacy. 
This apprehension is foolish. It is a bad 
habit of politicians, even in this country, 
both to flatter the people and to fear them. 
They have not yet emancipated themselves 
from the old theory that the people are an 
ignorant multitude, who must be treated 
like children. The truth is that the people 
in this country do not need cockering, and 
are not to be driven this way and that by a 
few foolish cries. We do not mean to as- 
sert more than that there is a general good 
sense and intelligence which may be trusted. 


The late war proved that. The people are 
those who read the newspapers and write in 


them, who go to Congress and carry on the 
business of the country. They are not any 
single el 188, AS artisans or day-laborers, the 
ignorant or the shiffless, and it is the most 
ignorant ouly that the timid politician has 
in mind when he says that the people will 
not stand taxation. 

It is not to be supposed that the reduc- 
lion of estimates—that is to say, retrench- 
ment—will supply the money that is needed. 
Something may undoubtedly be saved in 
that way. “Cheese-parings” they are called 


y gentlemen whose policy would make the 
rreney what the old Continental enrren- 
cy was. “Cheese-parings” was the term 
applied to EpMuxp BURKE’s economical re- 
form in England a century ago. ‘“ Cheese- 
parings” is the poliey of taking care of the 
pence, Which Poor Richard tells us enables 
the ponnds to take care of themselves. But 
{he question will remain, after the estimates 


are reduced, how the mouey shall be raised. 
Without taxation it can be raised only in 
one of three ways—by suspending the sink- 
ing fund; by new loans; by inflation. The 
sinking fund, established by the act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1862, as Secretary RICHARDSON 
truly says, is regarded by law as “a solemn 
obligation of the government.” To suspend 
it would be to repudiate the public faith, 
and the policy of suspension would be urged 
most vehemently by those who have already 
shown a willingness to repudiate. It would 
be a fatal blow at the national credit, and 
justly disgrace the country. The suspen- 
sion can not be suggested except by those 
who are ready for dishonor. 

The loan is the plan of Mr. Ketiry, of 
Pennsylvania—a “temporary loan,” in some 
combination like a 3.65 convertible bond. 
This would unquestionably end in an infla- 
tion of the currency. It is but another step 
in the wrong direction, a temporary shift 
and expedient, leading to still further per- 
manent derangement. Mr. KELLEY speaks 
of the taxes with which the people are still 
burdened. Taxes are undoubtedly a bur- 
den, but they are not a burden so disastrous- 
ly heavy as a false currency—an inflation 
which necessarily disorders trade and de- 
moralizes the trader, and ends in gener- 
al rnin. The inflationists, under whatever 
mask, say nothing that has not been a thou- 
sand times said and disproved. The career 
upon which they would embark the country 
is familiar to every student of history, and 
has always ended, and must always end, in 
the same panic, convulsion, and disaster. 

If the government must have more mon- 
ey, the honorable and simple and obvious 
way to raise it is by taxation. And under 
our political system taxation is the surest 
guarantee of economy. The party in power 
will always scrutinize every appropriation 
very closely if the money is to be raised by 
taxes. Moreover, when the first just and 
honest step in financial policy has been tak- 
en, the next will be easier. Let Congress re- 
solve that the necessary money shall be pro- 
vided by the most stringent economy and 
by taxation, and that intlation under every 
pretense shall be resisted, and it will find 
that the people are quite intelligent enough 
to sustain the simple and sensible course. 
Leaders in Congress have more fear of the 
worst elements in the country than they 
have trust in the good elements. But never 
would courage, independence, and fidelity 
be more gladly supported than in dealing 
with the commanding question of the hour. 











SPAIN. 


On of the shrewdest of European diplo- 
matists, who has lived long in Spain, and 
who is familiar with all the prominent men 
of the country, said, whey CASTELAR was 
chosen President, “It will be of no use; 
Spain will sink into anarchy, and then we 
shall see.” Certainly the late coup d’état can 
surprise no one who has watched Spanish 
events, and probably CasTELaR himself 
knew, better than any one else, the doubts 
and dangers of the situation. But he could 
not honorably decline the task laid upon him, 
even if he mistrusted the result. It was his 
duty to try, and he showed a resolution and 
vigor in action, as well as the highest integ- 
rity of purpose, which deserved success. 
His failure shows what most observers have 
suspected, that the republican sentiment in 
Spain is not intelligent, or powerful, or har- 
monious enough to maintain a government 
which will be trusted or respected. It does 
not, however, show that any other govern- 
ment is more secure of permanence. On the 
contrary, it seems to indicate that Spain has 
already fallen into the chaotic and moribund 
condition of her old American provinces. 

There is one moral which some persons 
will be swift to draw from the condition of 
Spain, but which is entirely unreasonable. 
It is plain, such persons will say, that the 
country must return to a strong govern- 
ment. But it must be remembered that 
what is called a strong government is pre- 
cisely what has brought the country to its 
present condition. Bad as the situation 
may be, is it not better than the régime of 
IsABELLA—organized corruption, ignorance, 
and superstition ? During the French Reign 
of Terror how many a shuddering French- 
man and Englishman sighed for the long 
glory of the Lovuises. But it was that glo- 
ry which made the Revolution. Had the 
France of the two preceding centuries been 
wise and just and humane, there would 
have been no Terror. To wish the old 
France restored was merely to wish another 

revolution. It is equally foolish to regret 
the Spanish revolution, or to suppose that 
only a practical despotism can give the 
country repose. It is practical despotism 
which has so disturbed the country that re- 
pose seems to be unattainable. 

The present expectation is that SERRANO 
will keep order with the army. Certainly 
order is desirable, but if it is maintained at 
the cost of the conditions of civil develop- 








ment and progress, it will destroy the na- 
tion. A rnler chosen by the army, and gov- 
erning by it, is the worst ot p'agues to a peo- 
ple, if he be not one of the best ot men. The 
Cortes is dissolved, the constitution destroy- 
ed, and SERRANO’s will is the government 
of Spain. But there is nothing in his career 
to prove that he has either the force or the 
virtue which are essential in the place that 
he has assumed. If the Spanish people were 
intelligent, if they were not peculiarly priest- 
ridden, if they had any of the habits of free- 
dom, there might be seen some rallying-point 
for the future. While CasTELaR was at the 
head of affairs there was a chance of steady 
persistence in an intelligible direction. But 
SERRANO means nothing. 
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THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 


GOVERNOR Drx’s Message is an admirable 
and thorough survey of the condition of the 
State; and his special rec dations are 
worthy of the most attentive consideration, 
especially in regard to the methods of legis- 
lation and the supply bill. No part of the 
Message, however, is more valuable or time- 
ly than that which relates to the financial 
situation. The Governor is not in the least 
confused by the sophistries of inflation ; and 
we regret that we can only quote the follow- 
ing passages upon the subject, commending 
the whole Message to our readers as the 
work of one of the very few statesmen 
among -us who are thoronghly trained in 
public affairs. 


“There are already numerons schemes to remedy 
existing evils, some of them providing for an addi- 
ticnal iesne of interest-bearing bonds, redeemable in 
greenbacks, or, in other words, of paper in one form, 
redeemable in irredeemable paper in another form. 
Unless the testimony of all history is discarded, these 
schemes can have no other consequences than to pro- 
long and aggravate prevailing embarrassments, and 
end in a catastrophe more overwhelming to the pros- 
perity of the country and the credit of the govern- 
ment than any we have yet experienced. It is a great 
error to suppose that there is any mystery in the cur- 
rency question, however industriously the belief may 
be propagated by the advocates of paper, so long as 
all our reasonings concerning it are in relation with 
the standard of specie. It is only when men under- 
take to make that which has no intrinsic value per- 
form an office to which intrinsic value is indispen- 
sable, or, in other words, it is only when men try to 
solve the impossible problem of ascertaining with how 
much inconvertible paper the commercial transactions 
of a great country can be carried on, that their minds 
become mystified, and run into the most illogical the- 
ories. It is believed that the remedial process by which 
we are to be effectually relieved is one of the utmost 
simplicity—namely, to gather together at the earliest 
day possible, by purchase or otherwise, a sufficient 
amount of specie to enable us to declare our circula- 
ting paper redeemable in coin. The precise amount 
needed may be the subject of some difference of opin- 
ion, but not so great as to cause any serious embar- 
rassment. The present moment is a most favorable 
one for restoring the country to a solvent condition. 
The state of our foreign commerce, the abundance of 
our harvests, and our general prosperity combine to 
inspire confidence in any well-directed effort to accom- 
plish the object; and it is the opinion of many of our 
most judicious and experienced bankers and financiers 
that the government may safely declare now that it 
will redeem its circulating notes in specie on the 1st of 
January, 1875.” 








PARTY LOYALTY. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Iowa asks how hon- 
est men can be nominated to office, and 
whether we advocate “the strange and 
ridiculous practice of every voter judging 
for himself” of the regular nominations of 
his party. Can parties, he inquires, be 
maintained upon such terms? The question 
is not confined to Iowa, and deserves to be 
constantly answered. It is very generally 
asked, and often with a triumphant air, as 
if party action must be renounced altogeth- 
er, or party obedience must be absolute. 
This latter doctrine has been emphatically 
laid down by a noted “ Liberal” leader, who, 
before he left the first party with which he 
acted, declared that he should vote for the 
devil if he were regularly nominated. His 
remark contains a logic from which no man 
must shrink who insists that the voter must 
follow the party at all hazards; and the re- 
ply to any honest inquirer upon the subject 
is very plain: the party man must reserve 
the right to vote against his party, or he 
must show that the devil can never be nom- 
inated. The right and the duty, upon proper 
occasion, to bolt are the right and duty of 
being honest. The way to secure the nom- 
ination of honest men is to refuse to vote for 
those who are not honest. 

There has been a great deal of amusing 
discussion upon this subject, as if there were 
any question. Undoubtedly in a free coun- 
try there will be parties, and the govern- 
ment will be conducted by parties, and its 
control contested by parties. Every man 
who has interest enough in the general.wel- 
fare to vote will vote with a party. Those 
who have positive convictions upon public 
policy will warmly support the party which 
will carry them into practice. Such men 
will not require of the party an ideal action, 
and will often see it honor inferior men and 
adopt measures of doubtful expediency with- 
out vehement protest. But every man who 
honestly holds the great principles and seeks 
the chief purposes of a party will strive to 





have it represented by men whose ability 
and character will commend it to general 
confidence and support. He will often be 
disappointed in his personal preferences of 
this kind, but such disappointment will not 
separate him from his party. When, how- 
ever, a candidate is nominated known to him 
or suspected by him to be dishonest or unfit, 
he will strenuously oppose him in the inter- 
est of the party, as well as of the public wel- 
fare, because he knows that the ascendency 
of such men will be fatal to the party upon 
which he depends for the public policy that 
he approves, and because the only sure way 
of preventing the party nomination of unfit 
men is to defeat them. Should he see that 
the party is coming to be generally repre- 
sented by those who are either dishonest or 
of poor character, and that its measures are 
really in conflict with its principles and his 
own convictions, he will naturally remon- 
strate, and if without avail, he will, of course, 
cease to sustain the party, because it will 
have ceased to be the means by which his 
public purposes can be attained. 

Such a man will hardly be troubled by the 
question whether he can hope more from any 
other party. When the time comes to vote he 
will vote in the way that he thinks will do the 
most good. Many such men at the last elec- 
tion voted for General GRANT, not because 
they liked him and all those who supported 
him, but because the alternative was Gener- 
al GRANT, with his political associates, and 
the general Republican policy and tendency, 
and Mr. GREELEY, with the Democratic par- 
ty. They might regret the alternative, but it 
existed, and they acted accordingly. Those 
who magnify party can maintain party al- 
legiance among honest and intelligent men 
in one way only, and that is by making the 
party worthy of allegiance. If its leaders 
command public confidence by evident abil- 
ity and lofty character—if it fills great of- 
fices with its best and purest men—if its 
measures are wise and just and timely, it 
need not fear “bolting” or defeat. But 
when none of these things can be said, it is 
simply ludicrous to wind the party bugle, 
and only futile to ask, “Is there any thing 
better ?” 

Parties, indeed, are not to be improvised, 
and they are not made in pursuance of a 
conviction that “ it is time for a new party.” 
They arise upon real issues. But nothing is 
plainer than that party ties are now very 
much relaxed in this country. In Congress 
who can say what the party policy is upon 
any of the questions that have yet appeared 
at this session, except that of civil rights? 
The Republican party, indeed, must bear the 
responsibility of legislation, and the very 
laxity of which we speak should plead with 
it to take care that that legislation be an 
honor and not a burden. Theexpression of 
party opinion upon the “ grab” and the nom- 
ination for the Chief Justiceship should oc- 
easion profound reflection in the minds of 
those who direct the Republican policy. 





REFORM IN THE REVENUE LAWS. 


THE bill introduced into the Senate on 
the first day of the session by Mr. Fenton, 
to reorganize in some details the foreign 
customs service, and the bills introduced 
beth in the Senate and House on the first 
day after the recess, providing for the abo- 
lition of fees, moieties, etc., and an inquiry 
into the reduction of salaries, with the reso- 
lution of Mr. WILLaRD instructing the Com- 
mittee on the Reform of the Civil Service to 
ascertain both whether the number of of- 
ficers and their salaries may not be wisely 
reduced, show the good tendency of Con- 
gressional legislation. Mr. FenTon’s bill 
provides that the Collector in New York 
shall receive a salary of fifteen thousand 
dollars; in Boston and San Francisco, ten 
thousand dollars; in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and New Orleans, eight thousand dol- 
lars; and in Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis, six thousand dollars, with the sala- 
ries of subordinate chief officers in propor- 
tion; and that all fines, penalties, forfeit- 
ures, etc., shall be paid into the Treasury, 
except that an officer actually seizing goods 
attempted to be smuggled shall have a quar- 
ter of the proceeds after all costs of con- 
demnation ; and the bill forbids all com- 
promises or reliefs. General BuTLEr’s bill 
in the House is of the same general charac- 
ter, except that the salary in New York is 
ten thonsand dollars, Boston and Philadel- 
phia eight thousand dollars, and in the oth- 
er chief ports six thousand. 

It will be a subject of public congratula- 
tion if these bills shall lead to a thorough 
reorganization of the customs system, and 
a careful revision of the foreign revenue 
laws. The inquisitorial character of some 
of those laws, as shown in such seizures as 
those lately made in Boston, and in the 
rifling of the mails by an order of the Treas- 
ury Department, is repulsive to every Amer- 
ican instinct, as well as to sonnd principles 
of government. The system of moieties is 
atrocious. It breeds the meanest spies, and 
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puts a premium upon duplicity. The enor- 
mous emoluments of the chief positions, 
also, are totally unreasonable and absolute- 
ly disproportioned. Under our system of 
patronage they serve mainly as huge re- 
wards of mere party service. We hope that 
some member of Congress who is sincerely 
interested in the matter will study the 
whole subject, and give the results in @ re- 
port or a speech which should be conclusive. 
Senator WRIGHT, of lowa, proposes that 
the Civil Service Committee ascertain wheth- 
er all salaries over one thousand dollars a 
year may not wisely be reduced ten per 
cent. This seems to us a bad means to a 
good end. The true question is whether 
the number of officers may not judiciously 
be reduced, and the general efficiency in- 
creased. To this end, good pay for good 
work, and good work secured by a different 
principle of appointment, would seem to be 
very efficient measures. Reasonable equal- 
ization of salaries, also, is one of the most 
necessary steps to improvement of the pub- 
lic service. Public officers are not general- 
ly overpaid, and there is an “involuntary 
contribution” constantly expected of the 
clerks, which prevents excess of emolument. 
Perhaps, in view of the character and the 
time of the work expected, the salaries, upon 
the whole, are fair. The lowest-class clerk 
in a Washington department, who receives 
twelve hundred dollars a year for attend- 
ance from nine to three o’clock, would hard- 
ly receive more in a private business, where 
a very much longer day would be required. 
But, on the other hand, there are very im- 
portant and responsible officers, whose du- 
ties are not merely perfunctory, and whose 
is disproportionately small. The 
whole subject should be reviewed in a rea- 
sonable spirit—not for the purpose of a 
“spurt” of economy, but to place the wages 
of the civil service upon some intelligent 
and just basis. Fees, perquisites, moieties, 
forfeitures, fines, should all be paid into the 
Treasury; and the time is propitious, if the 
honest and capable will help, for a sensible 
reconstruction of the details of the public 
service. 





OLD FRIENDS. 


Tue Republic, a magazine and weekly pa- 
per in Washington, which is supposed to be 
especially devoted to the interests of the Re- 
publican party, has a long article in a recent 
number upon the civil service reform, and 
hostile to the principle of the “rules.” The 
article repeats the usual objections. But 
the discussion in this country has not only 
not elicited any thing new, but a hundred- 
fold more objections than have ever been 
suggested here were stated in the strongest 
manner, and, as we think, conclusively an- 
swered and demolished, during the consider- 
ation of the subject in England fifteen years 

0. 

One of the most familiar.adverse argu- 
ments in this country, which was urged by 
Mr. LOGAN in the House of Representatives 
in the JENCKEs debate, and which has been 
constantly repeated, is that the proposed re- 
form is foreign to the genius of a popular 
government, and tends to create a bureau- 
eracy, which, it is alleged, may do very well 
in Prussia, but not in a republic, where the 
government should be close to the people. 
But one of the chief mischiefs of the present 
system is that it tends to separate the gov- 
ernment from the people. Nothing is more 
evident to those who are practically familiar 
with politics than that those who control 
the patronage are absorbing the power of 
the government. With the vast increase of 
the number ot office-holders the influence 
and power of the single citizen are para- 
lyzed. Compelled to move with a party if 
he would effect practical results, he finds 
that the party action is determined by those 
who have a personal and vital interest in 
the result, and who spare no effort of any 
kind. The party is made more and more to 
serve the purposes of those who, under the 
patronage system of the civil service, direct 
the party; and if the voter, feeling bis hold 
upon the government slipping from him into 
the hands of the brokers of political patron- 
age, looks for some means to destroy their 
usurpation, they themselves turn upon him, 
and declare with the Republic that he wishes 
to create a bureaucracy. 

What is a bureaucracy? It is the power 
of the permanent government in a monarchy 
operating through civil agents appointed by 
itself. How is a bureaucracy, or any thing 
resembling it, possible in this country ? Only 
in one way, and that is by such an organiza- 
tion of the patronage as to keep the party 
that holds it in permanent power. And, in 
the mean time, what so nearly resembles a 
bureaucracy as the conduct of a party gov- 
ernment operating through civil agents ap- 
pointed by itself upon grounds of implicit 
party subserviency? It will be answered 
that the party power itself must be submit- 
ted to popular election every four years. 
That is true, but the patronage system gives 














the party a monstrous advantage in the elec- 
tion, and of necessity converts the struggle 
from a debate of political policy into a des- 
perate contest for plunder. As the number 
of offices increases, the fury and the peril of 
the contest increase in the same degree. 
What method can be conceived so practica- 
ble and so simple to avoid a plain danger as 
to provide that the patronage of the govern- 
ment shall not put the government itself in 
peril? 

But it is said that the reformed system— 
that is, one in which appointments are made 
for proved fitness, and not from partisan in- 
fluence—wil!l fill the service with officers 
who will rust and become “ dead-wood” and 
incompetent, yet who can not easily be re- 
moved. Why not? In the rules adopted 
by the President the power of removal is 
left absolutely untouched. It is as free as 
it is now. And why? Because a system 
of removal for proved cause only, necessarily 
becomes rigid and rusty. To retain proper 
and indispensable flexibility in any admin- 
istrative service, officers must be removable 
for causes that often can not be proved in 
any technical and legal sense, but which are 
nevertheless adequate and satisfactory. The 
best and the most that can be done, there- 
fore, is to secure appointment for fitness, 
and to remove, as mach as possible, illicit 
causes for removal. And in our civil serv- 
ice, by providing a proper method of ap- 
pointment, we destroy the chief improper 
motives for removal. 

The advocates of the patronage system 
declare that we want “new blood” in the 
offices every few years. Is this new blood 
supplied by a mere change of oflicers? Is 
it an infusion of serviceable new blood to 
appoint a party touter—and for that reason 
—an appraiser of laces in place of an ex- 
perienced appraiser, and to turn him out by 
another touter when he begins to understand 
the business? How ‘oes the patronage 
system supply new blood in the sense of 
better service ? Is it the experienced or the 
ignorant officers who are more serviceable ? 
And is it to the tyros or to the experts that 
we owe the small improvements in official 
methods? Under a reasonable and sensible 
and American system of the civil service the 
absurdities and vexations of our foreign rev- 
enue machinery, for instance, would long 
ago have been corrected. 

The Republic thinks that a competitive 
examination can not determine such quali- 
ties as zeal, fidelity, reticence, caution, etc., 
and quotes the passage of ARTHUR HELPS 
in Thoughts on Government, which has done a 
great deal of duty in this discussion. JOHN 
StuaRT MILL, perhaps as good an authority 
upon the subject as Mr. HELps, not only 
theoretically but practically long ago dis- 
posed of the objection, which had been pre- 
viously stated with much more force than 
Mr. HELPs states it. Its substance is that 
an examination in technical knowledge does 
not determine qualities of character. No- 
body asserts that it does, although the pre- 
sumption is always in favor of intelligence 
as against ignorance. But in the civil serv- 
ice both technical knowledge and certain 
qualities of character are required ; and the 
reformed system provides that the former 
shall be ascertained, as alone it can be, by 
examination, and the latter, as is alone 
practicable, by experience. No one is ap- 
pointed under the reformed system upon 
the results of a competitive examination 
alone, but of an examination and subse- 
quent probation. And this is perhaps as 
satisfactory and reasonable a method as 
accepting the recommendation of a ward 
committee as final evidence both of special 
fitness and moral charaeter. 





THE “VIRGINIUS” CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 


THE President’s message to Congress, 
transmitting the Virginius correspondence, 
was a clear statement of the position of the 
Government, which is that always taken by 
us under similar circumstances. The Pres- 
ident says, after stating that the Virginius 
was duly registered and cleared: 


“Tt is not disputed that she made the voyage ac- 
cording to her clearance, nor that from that day to 
this she has not returned within the territorial juris- 
diction of the United States. It is also understood 
that she preserved her American papers, and that 
when within foreign ports she made the practice of 
putting forth claim to American nationality, which was 
recognized by the authorities at such porte. When, 
therefore, she left the port of Kingston in October 
last under the flag of the United States she would ap- 
pear to have haa, as against all powers except the 
United States, the right to fly that flag and to claim 
its protection, as enjoyed by all regularly documented 
vessels registered as part of our commercial marine. 
No state of war existed conferring upon a maritime 
power the right to molest and detain upon the high 
seas a documented vessel, and it can not be pretended 
that the Virginius had placed herself without the pale 
of all law by acta of piracy against the human race. 
If her papers were irregular or fraudulent, the offense 
was one against the laws of the United States, justifia- 
bie only in their tribunals.” 


The position, then, is this: a ship in time 
of peace, sailing upon the high seas, carrying 





fraudulent American papers, and fraudulent- 
ly showing the flag of the United States, 
must not be stopped by the cruiser of any 
other nation. We claim thet our flag shall 
not protect pirates, and shall secure immu- 
nity only to honestly documented ships, but 
we forbid every body but ourselves from 
verifying the documents. It a pirate shows 
our flag, or if a company of freebooters carry 
by perjury or forgery United States papers, 
the fraud gives them immunity against all 
but our cruisers. And if such a vessel should 
nevertheless be stopped upon the high seas 
by a foreign cruiser, the foreign power must 
apologize to us for stopping a vessel that has 
no claim to our protection, and for the rea- 
son that, although she has no claim to our 
protection, the foreign power has no right 
to ascertain the fact. A friendly foreign 
nation may have satisfactory evidence that 
the papers are fraudulent and the flag a lie; 
the vessel may be carrying munitions of war 
and military leaders with the intention of 
making war upon that friend, but the flag 
which she has no right to carry protects her, 
and the foreign friend must respect the fraud 
of which he has proof. 

That is to say, we declare the absolute im- 
munity of our flag upon the high'seas in time 
of peace. There can be no exceptions, since 
we alone may test the right to the flag and 
the regularity of the papers. This is the 
doctrine that we declare, and its reason is 
obvious. It is that permission to any for- 
eign cruiser to stop our flag under such cir- 
cumstances and under any pretense would 
lead to more deplorable results than the ab- 
solute immunity of the flag. But rights 
and duties are reciprocal. If we have the 
right to maintain this doctrine, it is our duty 
to take care that neither our own honor nor 
the peace of our friends suffer by it. If with 
our small navy, which demagogues are con- 
stantly striving to make smaller, we an- 
nounce that pirate and filibuster shall sail 
the seas under our flag unchallenged except 
by us, our most pressing and honorable duty 
is to take care that the flag is not abused. 
The Government now admits that the Vir- 
ginius was not lawfully registered, and had 
no right to the flag. Spain evidently knew 
it. Why did not wef So long as Cuba is a 
part of Spain, respect for our own flag and 
international comity require that there 
should be a treaty which will make such a 
crisis as we have recently passed impossible. 
This is the plain lesson of the correspond- 
ence which the President has sent to Con- 
gress. If we mean to make our friends res 
spect the flag, let us, at least, make our ene- 
mies who steal it suffer for the fraud. 





COLLISIONS AT SEA. 


Mr. G. L. SCHUYLER, a gentleman of large 
experience in yachting and marine affairs, 
has written a letter to the Times, in which 
he makes a very simple and obvious sugges- 
tion in regard to collisions at sea. He asks 
why it is that upon the North River and in 
Long Island Sound, where there are fleets 
0, sail vessels and steamers constantly pass- 
ing each other, there are so few collisions; 
and he answers his question satisfactorily 
by saying that the safety of the vessels is 
mainly due to the position of the pilot and 
the steering apparatus upon the steamers. 
Collisions, as Mr. SCHUYLER says, are “a 
matter of seconds.” And the time lost in 
conveying a warning or message from a 
look-out to an officer and from the officer 
to the steersman is enough to lose the ship. 
In our coast steamers the steersman and the 
pilot are their own look-outs. They are post- 
ed securely in the front of the vessel, and, 
with their hands upon the wheel and their 
trained eyes watching, they are ready to 
make the instant turn which will evade the 
catastrophe and save the ship. It seems 
hardly possible that the Ville du Havre would 
have been lost if the helmsman, with proper 
assistants, had been stationed in the bow of 
the vessel. The surest guarantee against 
collision is a trained steersman—such as 
should be always at the wheel—-and in that 
position. 

The investigation into the causes of the 
tragedy of the Ville du Havre will hardly en- 
lighten us as to the true story of that awful 
night. It has apparently become a nation- 
al question. The English inquiry absolves 
the English ship, and the French inquiry 
the French ship. The French commander, 
however, is personally acquitted of blame, 
except perhaps for want of discipline. There 
is no doubt that the French boats saved 
chiefly the crew of the French steamer, al- 
though the captain sank with his ship, and 
Mr. WitruHavus describes the sublime heroism 
of the French medical assistant. 

Indeed, the most striking and inspiring 
aspect of the catastrophe was the behavior 
of the passengers.. The tone of the letters 
of young Mr. WitTHavus shows what this 
was. The living are taught the greatest of 
lessons by the dead of the Ville du Havre— 
calmness and serene courage in the sudden 
presence of death, When the good Dr. ToL- 
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LEN was lost upon the Lexington, thirty-four 
years ago, Dr. CHANNING said that no ons 
who knew him, could doubt that he died as 
nobly as he had lived. But the reports that 
we have of those few final moments upon 
the Ville du Havre show that all the men and 
women were equally heroic. The least that 
we can do is to insist that every practicable 
means shall be adopted to prevent such ter- 
rible disasters hereafter ; and that which Mr. 
SCHUYLER suggests is so simple and obvious 
that there is no good reason ior continuing 
the old and fatal dilatory practice of steer- 
ing ocean steam-ships. The first good Eu- 
ropean steamer which, like our coast steam- 
ers, places its pilot-house in the bows will 
be the safest and the most popular steamer 
afloat. 


4 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Conarrss re-aseembled after the holiday recess on 
the 5th inst. A large number of bille were presented 
during the week, but beyond the discussion of sundry 
matters little was done. The most im t 
acts were the confirmation of Mr. Caleb Cushing as 
minister to Spain on the 6th inst., and the witndrawal 
by the President, on the 7th inst., of Atto: -General 

illiamse’s name for the Chief Justiceship. the 9tl 
inst. the President nominated Mr. Caleb Cushing for 
Chief Justice, and the Senate referred the matter to 
the Judiciary Committee.—The bankruptcy law was 
peat diacuased in the Senate, On the Sth inet. Mr. 

munda, from the Jadiciary Committee, reported a 
substitute for the House bill, among the pro- 
visions of which are, one abolishing the requirement 
of fifty per cent, asects in case of an involuntary bank- 
rupt; one giving legal effect to a composition with the 
bankrupt acceded to by creditors a majority in number 
and three-fourths in value; one reducing the fees by 
mn by cent. until such time as all fees shall be reg- 
ulated by the justices of the Supreme Court, as pro- 
vided for in the aet; and one giving the justices power 
to late general ay under the act, “to the 
end that ) prolixity, elay, and unnecessary expense be 
avoided.”—The aalary question was also before the Sen- 
ate, on the consideration of the House bill, with amend- 
ments by the Senate's Civil ice and Retrenchment 
Committee, repealing the act of March 8, 1873, fixi 
the salaries as they were before the passage of tha 
law, and providing salaries of §8000 for heacds of de- 
partments. During the discussion, which ran acon 
parts of five days, various amendments were offe 
most of which were rejected, ‘Those that prevailed 
were, one by Mr. Hamilton, including the 
the President's salary increase after March 
one by Mr. Edmunds, fixing My tee omg salaries 
$5000, and another by the same Senator, substituting 
* mil allowed by law prior to the passage of the 
act of March 8, 1873,” for “ actual individual expenses 
of each Senator,” etc. ; and one by Mr. Merriman, in- 
serting, after the word “ mileage,” “and other allow. 
ance.” Up to the adjournment a final vote on the 
whole matter had not taken.—The correspond- 
ence in regard to the Virginius case was laid before 
the Senate on the Sth inst., and ordered to be printed. 
—Several financial measures were proposed in both 
Houses. In the Senate, Mr. Buckingham, with a view 
of ap | inflation, and meeting the necessities 
of the government, moved to direct tne Finance Com- 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make temporary loana, 
the national banke to use certificates of indebtedness 
issued for such loans as part of their reserves; also to 
provide for the redemption and cancellation of legal 
tender notes, equal in amount to those which have 
been or may be paid out of the $44,000,000 heretofore 
held by the Secretary of the Treasury. The bill was 
ordered to be prin Mr. Buckingham’s free bank- 
ing bill was taken from the table on the 6th fnst. and 
referred to the Finance Committee. Mr. Morrill, from 
the Finance Committee, reported in favor ef indefi- 
nitely postponing the consideration of Mr. Sumner’s 
resolution abolishing the Internal Revenue Bureau, 





Among the bills introduced in the House was one by 
Mr. Mellish, suggesting important changes in the finan- 
cial aystem of the country. Among other provisions 


is one allowing each national bank to determine for 
itself what amount of lawful money it will k on 
band, and allowing it to elect whether it shall redeem 
its circulating notes in coin, legal tenders, or United 
States bonds. Another section provides for the issue 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of standard-value 
seer certificates of various denominations, receiv- 
able for all debts, public and private, except the 
principal and interest on_ the public debt.—Bills 
were introduced in the Hoase by Mesera. Batler 
and Cox to prevent the payment of moieties to in- 
formere.—An important railroad measure was pro- 
in the House on the 7th inst. by Mr, Kasson, 
calling for the appointment of seven commissioners, 
who, after careful inquiry into the affairs of the vari- 
ous companies, are to report to Con & reasonable 
and just maximum tariff on the principal articles of 
interstate and foreign commerce ——- articles 
of food), and for passengers.—A motion in the 
House to relieve the destitute residents of Louisi- 
ana by issuing army rations was adversely reported 
upon by comrnittee, and lost, An appeal from mem- 
bers of the M‘Enery Legislature of Louisiana for Con- 
greasional relief, received py telegraph in the Senate 
was tabled.—Mr. Suroner presented a petition 3538 feet 
in length, and signed by 385,179 dents of Ohio, 
a the pro’ theological amendment of the 
onstitution, It was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The New York State elature genet this year’s 
session at Albany on the 6th inet. In the Assembly, 
James W. Husted waa elected Speaker. In the Senate, 
Lientenant-Govefnor Robinson presided. Governor 
Dix in his Message, touching upon national as well as 
State affai ives his views on the currency question 
at length. vere are some excellent suggestions in 
the Message, such as the recommendation to pass a 
law which shall effectually reach and punish officers 
in railroad or other corporations who abuse the pow- 
ers intrusted to them, and the hints upon the subject 
of careless and hasty legislation. He also protesta 
againat the practice of keeping back the supply bill 
nntil the last hours of the session. The Governor 
calls jal attention to the necessity of immediate 
legislation in regard to the encroachments on New 
York Harbor, which threaten to leave ue without a 

rt. In the Senate, on the first day, Mr. King pro- 

a bill exempting bonds and morigages from 

tion, and another modifying the usury law. In 
the Assembly, on the same day, Mr. Coughlin offered 
a bill providing work for the unemployed In the labors 
ing classes of the State. On the 7th inst. a bill was in- 
troduced appropriating $500,000 for the improvement 
of the Champlain Canal. On the same day both Houses 
adjourned till the 13th inst. 

x-Sheriff Brennan and his deputy, Mr. Shield 
have been sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment 
a fine of $250 each, for contempt of conrt, in disobey- 
ing the order committing Harry Genet to the Ci 
Prison, and thus allowing him to escape, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tne Spanish ministry have issned a lengthy mant 
festo, addressed to the nation, declaring thelr ob 
to be identical with those of the revolution of 1866. 
A decree was promulgated on the 9th inst. dissolving 
"Phe members of the French mint 

e mem ch minis! on 

the 9th inst.. but the President consis ry 
them «0 conunue in service, 
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THE HON. JOHN W. HUNTER. ¥ 


THe Hon. Joun W. Huxter, the newly in- 
augurated Mayor of Brooklyn, whose portrait is 
given on this page, is a gentleman whose elec- | 
tion is honorable alike to himself and the city 
which has-chosen him for its Chief Magistrate. 
He has held several prominent offices of public 
trust, and in all has displayed those high per- 
sonal qualities which win confidence and esteem. 

Mr. Hunter was born in 1807 in the village 
of Bedford, now a part of the city of Brooklyn. 
His father, a farmer, went to Long Island from 
Monmouth County, New Jersey. His ancestors 
on his mother’s side were from Holland, and 
were among the first settlers in that portion of 
the island. Joun W. Heyrer was educated in 
the district schools of that period. He well re- 
members when Brooklyn was a_ village, and 
when its southern boundary was Red Hook Lane. 
His first business connection was formed in New 
York city, where he served a clerkship in a large 
grocery house. His health, while yet a young 
man, was not robust, but his habits of living 
have been such that he has attained the age ef 
sixty-five years, and is at present, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ without any physical infirmities.” 

For many years Mr. Hunter has been warm- 
ly identified with the educational interests of 
Brooklyn. ‘Thirty-five years ago he was one of 
the Trustees of what is now School No. 1, in that 
city. For thirty years he has been a member 
of the Brooklyn Board of Education, and in this 
position has iabored assiduously to promote the 
welfare and increase the efficiency and useful- 
ness of common schools. He did not seek the 
position, nor has he ever asked to be retained in 
it; but such has been his manifest fitness for 
the responsible duties connected with the board, 
that no appointing power, in all the municipal 
changes which have taken place since he first 
became a member, has been disposed to leave 
him out. 

In 1864, while holding the position of Assistant 
Auditor in the New York Custom-house, Mr. 
Hunter was wrongfully accused of a serious 
crime against the government, but a rigorous 
examination resulted in his complete and tri- 
umphant vindication. Mr. Jonn J. Cisco, at 
that time Sub-Treasurer, at whose instance the 
charge was made, wrote him a letter, in which 
he said, ‘*‘ Net a doubt rests in my mind of your 
entire innocence, and I deeply regret the erro- 
neous theory on which I acted.” Not a shadow 
of doubt in regard to his personal and official 
integrity ever rested for a moment in the minds 
of his fellow-citizens. Shortly after this Mr. 
Hunter was elected to Congress from the Third 
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the death of the late Hon. James Humpnrey. 
Mr. Hunter declined President Jounson’s nom- 
ination as Collector of Internal Revenue for 
Brooklyn. Mr. M‘Cuciacn, at that time Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, wrote to Mr. Hunter, 
urging him to accept the office, and expressing 
the belief that his selection would harmonize 
conflicting interests, and best subserve public re- 
quirements. 

For more than thirteen years Mr. Hunter 
has been identitied with the Dime Savings-Bank 
in Brooklyn, holding successively the positions 
of Trustee, Secretary, and ‘l'reasurer. During this 
time the deposits in the Dime Savings havé in- 
creased from one toseven millions, Over thirty 
thousand people now have money at interest in 
this bank. Mr. Hunrer has recently been elect- 
ed ‘Treasurer, 

Mr. Hunter was educated in the Episcopal 
faith, and is at present connected with St. Luke's 
Church, on Clinton Avenue. He has been a del- 
egate to the New York Diocesan Convention from 
that parish for many years, and was a delegate 
from the diocese of Long Island to the last Gen 
eral Episcopal Convention, held in Baltitbore in 
1871. Up to the time of his nomination for 
Mayor of Brooklyn he was Treasurer of the 
Committee of One Hundred, instituted for the 
purpose of securing sorely needed reforms in 
municipal affairs. His election is proof that his 
zealous and non-partisan services were appre- 
ciated by the citizens of Brooklyn, and an ear- 
nest that the cause of municipe) reform is making 
head against the misrule of corrupt and merce- 
nary ‘* Rings.” 


MARSHAL BAZAINE’S PRISON. 

Tue island of Sainte-Marguerite is one of the 
two Iles des Lérins, opposite the picturesque lit- 
tle watering-place of Cannes. The fortress was 
built by Lovss XIII. in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, under the auspices of Car- 
dinal Rrcwexrev, and has sustained two memo- 
rable sieges—one against the Spaniards in 1685, 
another in 1746 against the combined forces of 
the Austrians and Piedmontese. ‘There also 
lived for seventeen years that inysterious prisoner 
of Louis XIV., the ‘‘ Man in the Iron Mask,” 
whose identity has furnished historians and nov- 
elists with an ever-fruitful theme of theory and 
conjecture. The fort is a pentagon in shape, 
and is of immense strength. The walls of the 
dungeon where the mysterious prisoner was con- 
fined are thirteen feet in thickness, and the soli- 
tary window is trebly guarded by iron bars. Not 
that Marshal, or rather Monsieur, Bazarne will 
suffer such rigorous confinement. He will prob- 
ably be allowed the run of the fortress and 
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te of Sainte-Marguerite, 
tle anc groves, will be rather 
) envy than to pity the prisoner. It 
nder the First Empire a grand- 
ent Due de Broglie, Archbishop 
have been contined in the cas- 
t use, however, made of the prison 
rab prisoners from Algeria. The 
ng island is St. Honorat, now the prop- 
erty of an Englishman, and contains the ruins 
a monastery said to have been the residence 

t St PATRICK in the interval between his cap- 
y in Ireland and his return thither to be her 










apostle. 

“Cannes, where Madame Bazarye and her 
P liven will reside, presents little worthy of in- 
terest as a town, but is remarkable for the beauty 
of its scenery both sea and landward, the former 


sing the Lérin Isles, and the latter the 
magnificently wooded Estrelles chain. Close by, 
also, is the Villa Louise Fléonore, built by Lord 
BrovucuamM, and so long his favorite residence. 
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EMIGRANT LIFE. 

Iw the spirited illustrations on page 76 our art- 
ists give us several striking incidents in the West- 
ward progress and settlement of emigrants. The 
first shows the interior of a car on an emigrant 
train at night. ‘I'he journey is not, in general, 
particularly pleasant. The cars, which are oft- 
en old ones fitted up for human freight, may be 
crowded to their utmost capacity, and as they 
are generally attacned to a freight train, their 
progress is necessarily very slow. But, as a rule, 
the emigrants keep good-natured and hopeful, 
and cheer themselves with the brilliant visions 
they conjure up before them of the new homes 
they are going to found in the far West. 

One of the miseries to which they are subject- 
ed is chat of being ‘switched off” on a side 
track to make room for freight cars on the train. 
Sometimes they are compelled to wait for hours 
before a train comes up to take them on, When 
this happens at a smai! way-station remote from 
a village, the poor people are very apt to suffer. 
Our illustration, ‘* Switched Off,” was sketched 
from an actual scene. In this case the emigrant 
party, whieh included old people, delicate wom- 

nd children, were compelled to remain all 
night exposed to a cold, drenching rain. 

In many parts of the great West, where rail- 
roads are of recent construction, may still be 
found many specimens of the old-fashioned log- 
exbin; and many settlers in new lands put up 
t nd cheaply erected buildings as a 
emporary means of shelter. ‘The village neigh- 
| of an addition to the settlement, give 
their aid, and in an incredibly short space of 

bin is ready for occupancy. It may 





these easily a 


time the cabi 
ide not only comfortable but quite tasteful 
with a little rustic-work about the door and win- 


be mM 


As soon as the house is ready, the emigrant’s 
first care is to fence in two or three acres of land 
about the dwelling for a garden. The 
neighbors who helped him build his log-cabin are 
no less ready to assist in laying the fence. The 
rest of his claim the emigrant will inclose him- 
self, with the assistance of hired labor. In many 
parts of the West hedges are coming into favor, 
and these beautiful substitutes for the hideous 
rail fence will, it is to be hoped, be used every 

ear to a greater extent. 
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PERSONAL. 

On the 29th of December they had an anni- 
versary in Poston that antedated the *‘tea-par- 
ty” by half a century, viz., the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the building of Christ 
Church—at which several clergymen officiated 
whose ancestors had been rectors of the parish. 
The morning sermon was preached by Rev. W. 
A. Des Brisay, of New Canaan, Connecticut, a 
great-grandson of Matruew Byes, the third 


General GAGE 
the British. 
delivered by the Rev. THeopore A. Eaton, of 
New York, a son of Dr. Asa Eaton, who preach- 
ed the sermon, as rector of the parish, fifty years 
ago. In the evening the silver communion serv- 
ice presented to the church by GrorGe IL, was 
placed on the communion-table. The chime of 
bells in the tower was bought in 1744, and was 
the first ever hung in America. It cost $2500. 
George II. also gave to the church the folio Bi- 
ble from which the lessons were read. It is one 
of the few copies now in existence known as 
the ‘* Vinegar Bible.’ The rector of the church 
mentioned the following curious facts: “The 
18th of April, 1775, Easter-Tuesday, is a memo- 
rable day in the national annals, connecting the 
tory of this church with that of the nation. 
was the last day of the rectorship of a cler- 
yman owing allegiance to the King of Great 
That evening the sexton of the church, 
(OBERT NEWMAN, sat quietly in his house, as- 
ming an unconcerned look and manner to 
evert the suspicions of the British officers who 
were quartered upon him, but impatiently ex- 
pecting the arrival of a friend, a sea-captain 
who was watching the movements of the regu: 
On the other side of the river was PavL 
SEVERE, Waiting for NEwMan to communicate 
iim the intention of the English. Mr. New- 
MAN succeeded in eluding the vigilance of his 
nwelcome guests, took down the church keys, 
and with two large lanterns in his hand, went 
t, met his friend, heard his intelligence, open- 
ed the church door, locked it again after him, 
and Went “up the wooden stairs with stealthy 
tread to the belfry chamber overhead.’ The 
_ Lislite from this steeple waked the fires of war, 
If OBERT NEWMAN'S courage had failed, Pav 
NEVEKE would have looked in yain across the 
dark waters at the tali steeple on Copp’s Hill.” 
~~The Rev. Dr: Topp, of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, was once making some inquiries of a gen- 
tleman respecting a minister he had formerly 
kuown. The reply was that he was considered 
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a very good man, though some of his parishion- 
ers thought he traded horses a little oftener than 
he needed to. The doctor said his case might 
be similar to that of a Connecticut minister he 
once heard of, who was accused of whipping his 
wife. A meeting was called to deal with the old 
parson; when his wife, having heard of it, went 
in and told the church she hoped they would 
not be hard on her husband, as it was all the 
recreation the poor man had. 

—Mr. BaGEHOT, a gentleman who has achieved 
some distinction as a writer on financial topics, 
holds this most agreeable theory, namely, that 
commercial panics are lergely mental phenom- 
ena, and that they can be allayed by remedies 
addressed to the imagination—that is to say, by 
a plentiful supply of money to frightened people 
by the banks at the first outbreak. That is Mr. 
BaGenot’s nice theory. Let Wall Street re- 
member BaGEHOT next panic, and address the 
remedy to the imagination, 

—Mr. Eu.iort, the colored member of Con- 
gress from the South Carolina district formerly 
represented by JoHn C. CaLHoun, took the 
House quite by surprise a few days ago by the 
pith and power with which he answered a 
speech of ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. The scene 
was an extraordinary one, and far from being 
discreditable to Mr. ELLIoTT. 

—General M‘CLELLAN has been receiving from 
notable people in Paris the greatest courtesy. 
He was present in the French Assembly during 
the trial of BAZAINE, and was treated with high 
consideration. The two Orleans princes who 
were on his staff during his command of the 
army have lionized him in the largest possible 
way in Paris. 

—Bishop Pierce is now fully prepared to call 
the brethren to order. At a recent convention 
of the South Georgia Methodists he was pre- 
sented with a gavel, the head of which was made 
from a piece of the celebrated Wesley Oak, un- 
der which WESLEY preached when a missionary, 
and the handle of which was made of a piece of 
one of the. benches of Great Bethel Church, in 
Virginia, where the first battle of the late war 
was fought. i 

—JogL MILLER (a veritable old Jog) and 
Mary his wife are the oldest couple in Ohio. 
He is one hundred, she ninety-six. They dwell 
near Miller’s Mill. 

—The London Times says: ‘In the Life of 
Archibald Constable, edited by his son, THomas 
CONSTABLE, we are introduced to the best liter- 
ary society of the day. CONSTABLE was not 
only a publisher, but he was himself also a lit- 
erary amateur and critic of no mean pretensions, 
and in his correspondence we find him upon 
terms of intimacy with Scott, CAMPBELL, Roe- 
ERS, Hoae, and a kost of other celebrated men.” 

—Sir GEORGE JESSEL is about to introduce a 
reform of the most radical character in the prac- 
tice of the English Chancery Court. He says 
that it has too long been the custom in that 
court to make each side pay its own costs, espe- 
cially in heavy trials. he result has been an 
enormous number of appeals. For the future 
he means to make the losing party, with rare 





exceptions, pay all costs. 

The new Prime Minister of France, the 
Due de Broglie, is described as ‘“‘a handsome 
man, but slightly effeminate, natty in dress, 
honeyed in manner, and addicted to a dulcet 
quavering method of a" The dulcet qua- 
ver is regarded as good. 

—The students in Wells College, Aurora, Ca- 
yuga County, New York, have a pleasant way an- 
nually of expressing their thanks, felicitations, 
etc., to Mr. WELLS, the munificent founder. The 
writer remembers quite well when Livingston, 
WELLS, & Co. started the express business, and 
when the founders themselves were their own 
messengers, and made their daily trips by rail. 
Since then they have all become millionaires, 
and conspicuous for liberality. At the recent 
anniversary Mr. and Mrs. WELLS received the 
company at the college. Music and an address 
by Professor Upson (late of Hamilton College) 
entertained them during the evening. The 
Hons. W. H. Bogart and J. V. L. Pruyn, Re- 
gent Pierson, and other gentlemen were pres- 
ent; among them Colonel More@an, whose re- 
cent gift of $100,000 has given a new impulse to 
the institution, both in its work and fame. It 
is now occupied to nearly its full capacity. 

—The CHENEY trouble in Chicago has taken a 
new phase. The Supreme Court of Illinois has 
sent a commission to Mr. J. E. WrLgrns, a Lon- 
don barrister, to take the evidence of the Bisho 
of Exeter, Dean STANLEY, and others, upon vari- 
ous points of church history and canon law, as 
bearing upon the suit between Bishop WHITE- 
HOUSE and Mr. CHENEY. As things have turned 
out, the contest scems useless, Mr. CHENEY has 
become a bishop in Bishop Cummrns’s new 
church, and, so far as prelacy is concerned, is 
the peer of the venerable diocesan of Illinois. 
It may be a very great fight in Illinois, but, to 
the Eust’ard, all sorts and conditions of men 
— up their mouths and have a little laugh 
at it. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury is thawing 
outoftheicy conventionalities that hedgearound 
the ** Primate of all England.” Recently he vis- 
ited the Jewish college near Ramsgate, built and 
endowed by Sir Josep MONTEFIORE in memory 
of his wife. It is an institution for students 
of Jewish theology and rabbinical literature. 
After the archbishop had walked through the 
college, refreshments were served, when he 
took occasion in graceful terms to propose the 
health of Sir Moses MONTEFIORE, to which Dr. 
LoEWE responded. Thus did the English pri- 
mateanda prominent Israelitegracefully hobnob. 

—Of the many good sentences in Mr. Disra- 
ELI’s famous speech at Glasgow, the following, 
regarding the cluims and conquests of science, 
may be cited: ‘*How much change, my Lord 
Provost, has there been in fifty years—a period 
more remarkable than any, I will venture to 
say, in the annals of manhind! I am not think- 
ing of the rise and full of empires, the change 
of dynasties, the establishment of governments 
—I am thinking of those revolutions of science 
which have had much more effect than political 
causes, which have changed the position and 
prospects of mankind more than all the con- 
quests, and all the codes, of all the conquerors 
and all the legislators that ever lived.” 

—KossvTH, more than most men, has expe- 
rienced the extreme vicissitudes of life. At one 
time a popular idol, feted and caressed, the hope 
of the reformers of Hungary, he is now teaching 
in Europe the German, English, and Hungarian 
Janguages for his bread, His hair is white, his 





form bent, and his habitation the fourth story 





| of a dingy old dwelling. A very accomplished 
| and eloquent man, but always impracticable. 
He could have accomplished much but for his 
inability to get on with other people. He would 
have Ais own way of having his own way, and— 
he has had it. 

—It was Dr. Rate Bueser, Jun., of Little- 
ton, New Hampshire. He celebrated his fifty- 
second birthday last month. He had a good 
deal of Buesee about. Among them his three 
brothers, all physicians—Dr. ABEL BuGBEE, of 
Derby Line, Vermont; Dr. Frank Buoseez, of 
Willimantic, Connecticut; and Dr. GzorGe R. 
Buases, of Whitefield—all big bug-bees in medi- 
cine. And the venerable father of all these, Dr. 
Ratpa Buases, Sen., of Waterford, Vermont, 

d complacently on the boys, his pulse beat- 
ng with pride at the spectacle. 

—Mr. Joun R. THompson, father of the late 
Joun R. THOMPSON, so well remembered by lit- 
erary people of New York, died in Virginia on 
Christmas-day, @ eighty-four. The devotion 
of theson to the father was very touching. Noth- 
ing that could conduce to his mental or physical 
comfort was withheld, and the constancy and 
thoughtfulness with which the old gentleman 
was treated will not soon be forgotten. 

—Mrs. General SHERMAN has written a memoir 
of her father, the late Tuomas Ew1na, of Ohio, 
and has done it very ey. 

—The Emperor of Brezil is one of the few 
reigning sovereigns who have a genuine love of 
science and art, and appreciate the labors and the 
society of men of culture. When AGassiz was 
in Brazil the Emperor was constant in atten- 
tions to him, and every morning as be strayed 
through the market the old negresses crowded 
‘the good professor,”’ showing him their fishes, 
and glad to receive his gently spoken thanks. 
When, as the Emperor was hurrying away to 
the River La Plata to give his attention to the 
troublesome Paraguayan war, AGassiz wrote 
him a note wishing him success, adding in a post- 
script, ** Don’t forget to bring back some fish,” 
Dom Pepro replied, *‘ I won't forget the fishes, 
my good friend.’”” Nor did he: the Emperor's 
fishes are now in the Cambridge Museum. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


An elaborate } r, presented by General Bar- 
NARD to the Smithsonian Institution, on the 
internal structure of the earth, deduces the fol- 
lowing conclusions: that, whereas the analysis 
of Professor Hopkins seems to establish that 
the rotation of the solid crust imparts to the 
fluid nucleus a motion —— if not quite, as 
rapid as its own, and the fluid thereby acquires 
a proper rigidity, by which it reacts upon the 
shell as if it were a solid mass, this pressure 
tends to preserve the earth’s nutation and pre- 
cession unchanged. If the fluid be heteroge- 
neous, the same rigidity is attained, and the 
powerful pressure that would be exerted upon 
the thin rigid shell would probably produce no 
noticeable changes ; while, if the shell be not of 
a rigidity far surpassing that of the known con- 
stituents of the crust, the precessional motion 
of the earth would, owing to the neutralizing 
— of tidal protuberances, be scarcely observ- 
able. 





The death of Professor Donati took place on 
the 20th of September, at his villa, near the 
observatory at Florence. He had but shortly 
returned from the Vienna meeting of the Inter- 
national Meteorological Congress when he was 
seized by a severe attack of Asiatic cholera. He 
was born at Pisa in 1826, and n bis astro- 
nomical career at the observatory at Florence 
in 1852, and in 1864 he succeeded Professor ARNI 
as director of the observatory. To his exertions 
is due the establishment of the present observa- 
tory, inaugurated a year ago at Arcetri, immor- 
talized as the site of the tower of Galileo. By 
the excellence of its position, us well as by the 
convenience and solidity of its construction, 
this observatory has guaranteed for astronom 
and terrestrial physics the most important ad- 
vantages in every branch of observation. Pro- 
fessor Donati is well known as a cultivator 
of that rapidly developing branch of physical 
astronomy, celestial spectroscopy. A recent val- 
uable memoir by him has been published since 
his death on the great aurora of the 4th of 
February, 1872. His name will be familiar to 
our readers as the discoverer of the famous 
comet of 1858. 





Professor J. D. WHITNEY has published a state- 
ment of the progress of the a survey 
of California for the years 1872 and 1873, show- 
ing a very great result for the very moderate 
appropriations made by the State for this pur- 
pose. The members of the survey have been 
chiefly occupied in completing the topographic- 
al surveys for the series of maps, of which quite 
a number have been published. Those that have 
appeared are masterpieces of clearness and ar- 
tistic merit, and are well worthy of imitation by 
those who have similar enterprises in charge. 

The announcement is made that the series of 
natural history reports is in a state of as great 
forwardness as the means at command will per- 
mit; and it is hoped that all but the botanical 
volumes will be printed before the end of the 
next year, as well as the second part of the orni- 
thology, embracing the water birds. The fossil 
plants are in the hands of Professor Lesque- 
REUX, and will constitute the third volume of 
the puleontological series. 

Additional material in reference to the ver- 
tebrata and the shells of the State has been 
brought together, and awaits further appropria- 
tions. There yet remain five to seven volumes 
to complete the reports on the original plan, 
four volumes already having been published, and 
taken high rank as standard works. 

The unfinished volumes can all be ready for 
presentation, should appropriations be made, by 
the 30th of June, 1875. 

We greatly regret to see the announcement 
by Professor WHITNEY that, in consequence of 
certain arrangements he has made, ander no 
circumstances can he retain his position as State 
Geologist beyond the Ist of July, 1875. The ex- 
tent of the State of California, and the complex- 
ity and richness of its geology, and the variety 
of its natural history, to say nothing of its in- 
tricate topegraphy, could utilize for several 
years to come the profound scicntific abilities 
of Professor WHITNEY, who is universally con- 
ceded to be one of the very first men of his pro- 
fession in this country or any other. California 





accomplished in the way of her survey; and 
should this be completed according to the plan 
initiated, it will surpass, both in intrinsic merit 
and in external appearance, the works of apy 
State in the Union. 





The Dominion government has established a 
series of stations for meteorological and storm- 
signal purposes in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, which are to be put into tel phic 
communication with the Signal Servies Ineraet. 
ment in Washington, although the advantages 
accruing to the provinces will be much greater 
than to the United States. The proposed sta- 
tions are, for New Brunswick, at St. John, St. 
Andrews, Shediac, and Gaspé; in Nova Scotia, 
at Halifax, Pictou, Yarmouth, Sydney, Cow Bay, 
and Little Glacé Bay. 





The explorations of Professor MarsH during 
the year 1873 have equaled in importance and 
fruitfulness those of any previous year, resulting 
in an immense collection of more or less com- 
plete skeletons of fossil mammals, some of them 
of species previously secured, and others entire- 
ly new. At least five tons of specimens were 
brought in and deposited in the Yale College 
Museum. The especial feature of the collection 
consists in the extent and variety of the remains 
of the fossil horse, rhinoceros, and dinocerata. 





The Maryland Academy of Sciences, of Balti- 
more, has recently been reorganized, and prom- 
ises to assume a prominent position among sis- 
ter institutions in the United States. The germ 
of this society was started in the year 1819 in 
the form of an association for the promotion of 
science, and was incorporated on the 16th of 
February, 1826, as “* The American Academy of 
Science and Literature.” In 1834 a building 
which they had succeeded in obtaining, with the 
greater part of the library and collections of the 
society, was destroyed by fire, and all operations 
were suspended until 1836, when the Academy 
was again revived. The first and only volume 
of Transactions was published in 1 The 
Academy was dissolved in 1844, and the books 
and collections were distributed among its 
members. 

On the 7th of May, 1855, the Maryland His- 
torical Society established a Committee on Nat- 
ural History, and in 1863 the American Academy 
was again oe by the adoption of a con- 
stitution and the election of Mr. Tyson as 
president. On the 15th of March, 1867, an act 
of incorporation was obtained, under the title 
of ‘Maryland Academy of Sciences.” In 1873 
the Academy obtained the lease of a lot of 
ground on Mulberry Street from the University 
of Maryland, on which is now being erected a 
commodious building for a museum and hall. 
The meetings of the Academy are now held reg- 
ularly, and many interesting communications 
are presented from time to time. The present 
president is Professor Pumtip R. Unier; Rev. 
Joun G. Mornis is vice-president ; and the Rev, 
Dr. Epwin A. DALRYMPLE corresponding sec- 
retary. 





The latest sea-serpent story is that of Mr. 
James M. Jovass, a8 communicated to Mr. 
Francis FRANcIs, the well-known fish-cultur- 
ist, and published in the London Field for the 
15th of November. This gentleman is vouched 
for by Mr. Francis as being a mun of science, 
and not easily duped. The first appearance of 
the animal was about the middle cf September, 
near Lothbeg, in Scotland, when it was seen by 
two ladies. The next morning an animal about 
forty or fifty feet long was seen by Dr. SovTar 
rushing along near the shore, and occasionally 
raising its head to a height of about four fect 
above the water. The next day at noon, on a 
calm sea, Mr. Jovass saw, through a glass, about 
half a mile out, a floating object which was cer- 
tainly part of some sort of beast, dead or bask- 
ing. It drifted along with the tide, but at no 
time did it raise itself higher than when first 
seen. The color was brown and light yellow, 
the apparent size about eight or ten feet. The 
cut accompanying the communication in The 
Field shows a not very distant resemblance to 
some of the sketches heretofore made of the so- 
called sea-serpent. 


According to Mr. Epwarp Newmay, in a 
communication to The Field, a fine specimen of 
the American king-crab, Limulus polyphemus, 
was tuken in July last by the Yarmouth trawl 
boats about eleven miles off the Schelling Light, 
ou the Dutch coast, at least four or five having 
been taken in all during the summer. Mr. New- 
MAN remarks that as long ago as the 26th of 
April a report appeared that a specimen of this 
crab had been taken in North Wales, which was 
rejected by naturalists on account of the extreme 
improbability that this familiar American animal] 
sheuld be found on the European shores. 





The Atheneum announces the death of Rev. 
TemPpLe CHEVALLIER, On the 4th of November, 
in the eightieth year of his age. This gentleman 
had been for many years Professor of Mathemuat- 
ies and er to the University of Durham, 
and discharged his duties with entire satisfac- 
tion. It was during his professorship and his 
ex officio superintendence of the observatory 
that he appointed Mr. RicHaRD CaRRINGTON as 
observer. 

Among the explorations of the arctic regions 
during the year 1873 we find mention in PeTer- 
MANN’S Mittheilu of an expedition to Spitz- 
bergen, in July and August, by Dr. RicHARD VON 
Drascue. The voyage was made on the scloon- 
er Tvlar Star, Captain Simonsen, of twenty-one 
tons burden, and provided with an iron sheath- 
ing to prevent injury from theice. He left Trom- 
soe on the 30th of June, and on the 9th of July, 
in latitude 75° 2, met with the first drift ice, 
the temperature being 33.5° F. On the 10th he 
reached the southern point of West Spitzber- 
gen, und there became beset, and was obliged to 
change his course. He finally arrived in Bell 
Sound on the 16th of July. Here he met Pro- 
fessor NORDENSKJOLD, who had made a boat cx- 
pedition, while his vessel, the Zulhem, attempt- 
ed to penetrate to the north again. 

In Magdalena Bay the party met with Captain 
JOHANNESEN, who had just returned from Jun 
Mayen’s Land, reporting an unbroken sheet of 
ice from Jan Mayen as far as Amsterdam Isl- 
and. They landed upon Prince Charles Fore- 
land Island, and thence made a bout excursion 





may justly be proud of what hus already been | 


to Amsterdam Island. Along the whole eastern 
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Amsterdam Island they found large 
f erratic blocks of granite, syenite, and 

rimitive slates, which do not occur in situ in 
BE itzbergen. Von DrascHeE concludes that the 
interior of West Spitzbergen is composed of 
rocks of Plutonic and primitive slate formations, 
differing from those on the coast. On the 14th 
of August the ate started on their return to 
Norway, and arrived at Hammerfest on the 27th. 


coast of 
musses 0 


Mr. E. B. Exxrort, of the Bureau of Statistics 
at Washington, advances the theory that the ex- 
hibitions of brilliant and marked auroras are con- 
nected with the rate at which the earth approach- 
es or recedes from the sun. 





Some idea of the extent to which the products 
of the sea enter into the food consumption of a 
city may be gathered from a recent report by 
Mr. C. LupineTon, inspector of this class of ar- 
ticles of food for the city of ee. 

According to this account, during the year ex- 
tending from October 1, 1872, to September 30, 
1873, the number of fish sent to the city markets 
amounted to 852,900 shad, 3,789,800 herring (or 
alewives), 326,200 Taylor herring, 553,761 bunch- 
es of small fish, 496 sturgeon, 448,557 bushels of 
oysters, 524,000 clams, and 336,000 crabs. The 
total number of all kinds of fish is estimated at 
9,428,581, and as weighing 8,548,851 pounds. 





The Torrey Botanical Club of New York has 
issued a Botanical Directory for North America 
and the West Indies, founded upon one of sim- 
ilar character published some years ago by the 
Essex Institute of Salem. This embraces the 
names of all persons in America known to the 
club as interested in neral and spe- 
cial; the names being first prin in alphabet- 
ical sequence, and then re-arranged according to 
the States to which they belong. Such a work 
as this can not fail to be extremely useful to stu- 
dents, and the one in question will doubtless be 
eagerly sought after by botanists. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Rev. Drs. Storrs, BupINGTON, and Hen- 
ny Warp BEECHER have had a friendly confer- 
ence with each other in relation to the questions 
pending between their several churches. Its re- 
sult was a better understanding of each other’s 
positions, and the expression of a hope that 
some common ground of — le can be reach- 
ed which they can all take. There will be no 
further epistolary correspondence between the 
churches at present. At the sale of pews in 
Plymouth Church for 1874, on the evening of 
January 6, the total sum realized was $59,430; 
this is $129 over the amount for 1873. 





According to Farrinoton’s Church Almanac, 
the Protestant Episcopal Communion in the 
United States comprises forty-one dioceses and 
nine missionary jurisdictions, fifty-two bishops, 
3095 priests and deacons, 2700 parishes, and 
260,000 communicants. The ascertained num- 
ber of communicants in thirty-eight dioceses 
and eight missionary jurisdictions is 254,857; 
the total of 260,000 is estimated. There were in 
the year 23,515 confirmations, and 20,859 burials. 
The most populous diocese is that of New 
York, which has 26,282 communicants; next is 
Pennsylvania, with 19,109; next Maryland, with 
17,055; and the fourth in numbers is Connecti- 
cut, with 15,316. The contributions of all kinds 
are reported at $7,316,149. 


Mr. SpurGEoN is a man of many projects, and 
he has the art of succeeding in them all. His 
training college for preachers is famous, but his 
Orphanage is not so well known, at least in 
America. A correspondent of the We 
and Reflector, who visited it in company with 
Mr. SpurGEeoN himself, gives a lively account 
of the great preacher’s winning way in the man- 
agement of his boys. The buildings ‘are con- 
structed of red and white brick rather fanciful! 
intermingled, which produces somewhat the ef- 
fect of mosaic. house bears the name of 
the ad of the fund for its endowment. These 
dwellings are but two stories high, and but one 
large room in depth. They are built in blocks 
extending three sides of a Canees, and each has 
accommodations for about thirty boys. A ma- 
tron is in charge of the separate residences, but 
there are no servants, the boys doing all the 
work, such as scrubbing, washing dishes, and 
making beds. There is a laundry conuected 
with the Orphanage, where all the washing and 
ironing is done by women hired for the pur- 

se. The first floor of the various homes is 

evoted to the matron’s and sitting rooms. In 
the large, airy sleeping apartments, with two 
windows in the front and two in the rear, are 
fourteen single cots, seven on each side. A 
large hall serves as a common dining-room for 
all the boys, and as a — for Sunday services. 

““When we went in the tables were covered 
with cloths and set with pewter bowls and dish- 
es. The boys gave Mr. SpurGeon three hearty 
cheers when they saw him coming, and he was 
so pleasant and bright with them that we were 
delighted. They hung about him for kind 
weeks, which he dropped right and left without 
the least effort. He talked with them about 
their games, and asked them what they had for 
dinner, and his simple and cheery way went 
straight to their hearts. 

‘“ At present there aré two hundred and twen- 
ty-five boys in this home for orphans, from the 

es of six to fourteen. At fourteen, places in 
shops and opportunities for learning trades are 
provided for them, and such is the tation 
of the institution for good training and thorough 
education, that these boys are always in demand 
for desirable situations. This Home is called 
the Stockwell Orphanage, and originated in the 
benevolent heart of a lady, who twenty 
thousand pounds in the hands of Mr. Spuaezon 
i the commencement of the worthy enter- 
prise. 


On Sunday, become 4, Bishop CumMINs 
reached in inw: all, and announced the 
ntention of organising a Reformed bay an 
Church in this city. It is also announced 


the Rev. Taomas M‘Fappon, of Colorado, bas 








given in his adhesion to the new Church. 

The American ic to Rome 
and other secred in still much 
discussed. U: Gate of December 2 Arch- 
bishop Mannie writes assuring the pilgrims a 





hearty welcome in England. The secretary of 
the General Committee on Pilgrimages in Frauce 
has also promised French co-operation. It is 
proposed that the pilgrims start on the Fourth 
of July next. 





A valuable table of the statistics of Christiant- 
ty is presented in Professor A. J. Scuem’s Statis- 
tics of the World for 1873, just published in New 
York and London. In North and South Amer- 
ica, out of a population of 84,500,000, 47,000,000 
are Roman Catholics, and 30,000,000 Protestants. 
In Europe, out of a population of 301,000,000, 
147,000,000 are Roman Catholics, 71,800,000 Prot- 
estunts, and 70,200,000 adherents of the Greek 
Church, In Asia, out of a population of 794,- 
000,000, 4,700,000 are Roman Catholics, 1,800,000 
Protestants, aud 8,500,000 adherents of the East- 
ern churches. In Africa, out of a population 
of 192,500,000, 1,100,000 are Roman Catholics, 
1,200,000 Protestants, and 3,200,000 adherents of 
the Eastern Churches. In Australia and Poly- 
nesia, out of a population of 4,400,000, 400,000 
are Roman Catholics and 1,500,000 Protestants. 
This gives for the whole world, out of a total 
— of 1,377,000,000, 201,200,000 Roman 

atholics, 106,300,000 Protestants, and 81,900,000 
Greek and Eastern Christians. It will be seen 
that the regate of the Protestant and Eust- 
ern Church populations is 188,200,000, which ef- 
fectually disposes of the claim that the Roman 
Catholic is the Church Universal. 





On the 15th of December the much-discussed 
baldacchino case was decided by Dr. TristRAM, 
the chancellor of the diocese of London. The 
chancellor held that the proposed ornament did 
not come within the rubrics, and was not nec- 
essary to give ~ el to the communion-table. 
It was not, he said, his province ‘‘ to give great- 
er ag J and honor to the holy table than the 
simple dignity prescribed by law.’”’ The appli- 
cation for permission to erect the baldacchino 
was therefore refused. 





The priests in Mexico are stirring up insurrec- 
tion against the government, and instigating the 
ignorant Indians to massacre Protestants. Re- 
cently in the neighborhood of Temascaltepec 
two gentlemen were murdered. A detachment 
of troops having been sent to arrest the murder- 
ers, Father Giues, a Catholic priest, excited the 
Indians to an armed resistance, saying that if 
ag wished to save themselves it was necessary 
to kill the Protestants. The Indians were de- 
feated, and GILEs was arrested, and, it is said, will 
be executed. In the city of Toluca, about forty- 
five miles from the capital, a placard was posted 
up urging the people to “give death, a death 
of extermination, to the sect of accursed wretch- 
es who attempt to overthrow the Apostolic Ro- 
man Catholic religion.” A Protestant by the 
name of VALERO was waylaid at Matepa, beaten, 
and left for dead. President Lerpo has taken 
vigorous measures to suppress such outrages. 
On the other hand, several of the bishops have 
threatened with excommunication all who at- 
tempt to enforce the new laws. 





A remarkable case of clerical non-residence is 
mentioned in an English paper. The parish 
church of the town of Docking, in West Nor- 
folk, has been without a resident vicar for one 
hundred years. In all that time the incumbents 
have collected the revenues of the parish, and 
have had the work done by curates for a pit- 
tance. Upon the recent death of the last vicar 
his curate very properly succeeded to the living. 





Among the novelties of mission work is a 
public controversy recently held in the island 
of Ceylon between a Buddhist and a Christian 
missionary. Over four thousand persons were 
present. The Buddhist priests have also taken 
the tield as lecturers. 


Messrs. Moopy and Sankey, of Chicago, whose 
successful labors at Newcastle, England, have 
been noticed in this Intelligence, are now con- 
ducting equally successful meetings in Edin- 
burgh. Their first service was held November 
22, in the Music Hall, the largest place of As- 
sembly in the city, which was dense y crowded. 
From that time daily evening services have been 
held, and a noonday prayer-meeting. At the 
latter a thousand persons are in attendance. 





The method of taking ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings against Bishop CuMMINs, and the measures 
already adopted, are thus described by the Zpis- 
copalian of Philadelphia : 

“On Friday, the 5th of December, the Presid- 
ing Bishop selected the Board of Inquiry into 
the charges preferred against Dr. Cummins, in 
the form prescribed by Canon 9. The choice 
of the board was determined by lot. Two pres- 
bytes and two laymen were chosen from Ken- 
tucky from the list of clerical and lay deputies 
to the last General Convention, and the like 
number from each of the respective deputations 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Tennessee, the three dio- 
ceses adjoining that of the accused. The follow- 
ing is the complete list of the Board of Inquiry 
for conducting the preliminary investigation, as 
determined by lot: 

“ Kentucky.—Clerical : The Rev. James Craik, 
D.D., and the Rev. Witu1am H. Pratt. : 
Messrs. WiLLIAM CORNWALL and Samvg. B. 
CHURCHILL. 

“Onto,—Clerical: The Rev. Jonn Urrorp, 
D.D., and the Rev. Lewis Burton, D.D. : 
Messrs. Jonn W. ANDREWS and Aveustus H. 


038. 

“Inptana.— Clerical: The Rev. Brensamin 
FrRank.in, D.D., and the Rev. Gzores J. Ma- 
GILL. : Messrs. Joun 8. Irwin, M.D., and 
Witt H. Morrison. 

‘ Tennesses. — Clerical: The Rev. Joun A. 
Harrison, D.D., and the Rev. James Carmi- 
CHABL. Lay: Messrs. Gzornce R. FalrBanks 
and Joun F. Jerr. 
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| board as agree thereto. The presentment will 
i be trausmitted to the Presiding Bishop, notice 
_thereof given to the accused, and a court formed 
for his trial by drawing eleven names by lot, 
which eleven names shall be afterward reduced 
to seven by each side striking off two alternate- 
ly. In case of the non-appearance and contu- 
macy of the accused, at the expiration of three 
months the court may pronounce sentence of 
Suspeusion or degradation from the miuistry.” 





The Beatie are making progress in Sweden. 
During 1872 they received by buptism 890 mem- 
bers, making a total for all Sweden of 9336, 
Eight thousand six hundred and eighty-four 
children are taught in Sunday-schools. “There 
are two Baptist churches in Stockholm, one of 
which numbers 500 members. 


A new Protestant church, in the erection of 
which the venerable M. GuizoT has taken an 
active part, will soon be opened in the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée, Paris. It is expected that 
M. De Pressensé will perform the opening 
service. The editice will cost $40,000, and will 
seat 1000 persons, 





Church affairs in the city of Pernambuco, 
Brazil, have come to a dead-lock. The Freema- 
sons will not abandon their order; the priests 
will not perform service in the churches unless 
they do. The churches have, in consequence, 
been closed, and the government stipend has 
been withdrawn from the priests, 





Bishop Rernkens has made a temperate and 
yet = reply to the last Encyclical of Pope 
Pius. Some of his retorts are very keen. We 
have space for but one: 

“Pius IX. says, without further reference, 
that the bishop of the Old Catholics ‘ calls down 
upon his head the condemnation of Jesus Christ 
as a thief and a robber, because he does not en- 
ter by the door, but by another way.’ This re- 
fers to John, x. 1-18, There Jesus describes him- 
self as the door, and also as the Good Shepherd. 
The Apostle Pact, as he himself says in Gala- 
tions, i. and ii., had been called to the apostolic 
office by Jesus, and not by PeTrer, and no one 
has hitherto ever dreamed of asserting that Pau. 
was ‘like a thief and a robber.’” 

The bishop points out the inconsistencies of 
the Pope by historical references which it will 
not be easy to sct aside. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur vital statistics for the year 1873 show a considera- 
ble diminution in the mortality in New York city during 
the past year as compared with that in 1872. Twenty- 
nine thousand and fifty-nine is indeed a large number 
of deaths, but that is nearly 8600 less than the number 
in 1872. A few isolated facts will be of general inter- 
est to our readers. Small-pox carried off 929 persons 
in 1872; last year only 118. The victimes of cerebro- 
spinal fever numbered 782 in 1872; last year the mor- 
tality was reduced to 284. Whooping-cough shows a 
diminution from 565 to 268; and deaths from sun- 
stroke were only 34 last year—few as compared with 
the 320 of the previous year. Diphtheria, however, 
has been much more prevalent in our city, the deaths 
being 1189, while only 446 in 1872. It is a sad fact that 
during the last year there were 14,112 deaths among 
children under five years of age, of which number no 
less than 8832 were not one year old. These figures 
give matter for most careful thought and consideration 
on the part of parents, as well as physicians and health 
officers. It is worthy of note that 117 persone bave 
been killed during the past year by vehicles in the 
streets. When we attempt to croes Broadway or some 
other crowded thoroughfare on a busy day we may 
wonder that the number killed in the streets is not ten 
times larger than that, yet 117 lives deserve much con- 
sideration. There have been killed by falls 256 per- 
sons, 154 have been drowned, and 102 died from burns 
orscalds. During 1873 there were in this city 40 deaths 
of persons aged ninety years, 83 whose ages varied 
from ninety to ninety-five, and 5 who had attained the 
age of one hundred years. The vital statistics of 1872 
record the names of nine persons who were one hun- 
dred years or over at the time of death in this city. 








Of all the various devices in use for the prevention 
of fraudulent alterations of checks, bills of exchange, 
certificates of deposit, letters of credit, bomds, and 
legal papers containing evidences of value, none may 
claim the perfection of the National Safety Paper, of 
which Messrs. Campbell, Hall, & Co., of this city, are 
the sole manufacturers under letters patent. The style 
of the paper is entirely new, and neat and attractive to 
the eye. The surface only is tinted during the process 
of manufacture with a combination of writing inks, 
and is so sensitive that any attempt to remove the 
writing by erasure or by chemical agents wil] destroy 
the tint, and at once expose the effort at fraud. Mfll- 
ions of checks and drafts have been written upon the 
new paper without a single instance of deception, and 
every possible test has been applied by bankers, chem- 
ists, and experts, with the most satisfactory results, 
When every body uses it we shall hear no more of 
“raising” checks, or making erasures in papera.of 
value. 





More than half a century ago fantastic names, many 
of them unrefined and offensive to modern taste, were 
common in Paris, as descriptive of different shades of 
colors. “ Mud-of-Paris,” “‘ Wonderful Lamp,” “ Toad- 
in-Love,” “Suppressed Sighs,” and “Scared Mouse” 
are examples of these names. Nowadays the novel 
names given to new shades may be puzzling enough 
to the uninitiated, vu. they are cer*sinly far more 
tasteful, such as “‘ Ashes-of-Rotve, ‘* London Smoke,” 
“ Moolight-on-the-W ater.” 


In a recent lecture on “ Caricaturing,” delivered be- 
fore an immense audience in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Thomas Nast remarked that he was often re- 
quested by different persons to draw a caricature of 
them. Buta caricature was rarely pleasing to the sub- 
ject of it, who seldom could take any joke of which 
he was the point. In general he would langh when 
he first saw the picture, say it was very funny, but then 
gravely remark, “ But you don’t mean that forme? I 
don’t see the slightest resemblance—not a bit!” To- 
ward the close of the lecture Mr. Nast, turning his 
eyes toward one of the front seats, said, “I wish to 
draw a historical picture, and I wish one gentleman in 
the audience would request me to draw his caricature.” 
Assent was manifestly given, and the lecturer sketched 
im an off-hand manner an portrait of Mr. 








exaggerated 
Beecher, from a small photograph which he held in 








one hand, while the subject of it shook with laughter, 
The artist then speedily developed a smal) caricature 
of himself in the lower corner of @ sheet of 
paper. Pointing to the pictare of Mr, er, be 
said, “‘ From the sublime”—then pointing to his own— 
“ to the ridiculous!” In the midst of the mirth of the 
audience, Mr. Beecher rose, and with mock-gravity 
suid, “‘ Perhaps some here think you mean me by tyat 
picture, but I don’t see the aligntest resemblance !"—a 
remark which sent the entire audience into long-con- 
tinued bursts of laughter and applause. 





During the three days before Christmas twenty ex- 
press wagons from the nammoth retail store of A. T. 
Stewart & Co., of this city, delivered over twenty 
thousand packages of purchasea. This does not indi- 
cate that there was moch lesa shopping going on this 
year than usual, notwithstanding the times. 


The Swedes and Norwegians are very dissimilar na- 
tions to be under one government. The Swedes are 
progressive, the Norwegians conservative, Sweden is 
ready to advance with the rest of the world, while Nor- 
way clings to old things and old ways. Norway is not 
without its railways, but they go at a tediously slow 
pace, and most of the travel is by carriages and post- 
horses, at the good old rate of six or seven miles an 
hour. But Sweden is much in advance of her neigh- 
bor; the people are industrious, contriving, and me- 
chanical. The Swedes who have emigrated to Amer- 
ica have been remarkably successful; but there is 
much lamentation over this constant emigration, and 
the results of the lack of laborers at home in conse-~ 
quence of it. But still the story of prosperity in 
America goes back over the waters. 





In 1864 one Mr. James Robbins, an Englishman, 
died, leaving a will in which he declared “ that in the 
event of my dear wife not complying with my request 
to wear a widow's cap after my decease, and .2 the 
event of her marrying again, then, and in both such 
cases, the annuity shall be £20 per annum, anc not 
£30." Quite different was the feeling “f Mr. Edwarc 
Concanen, whose will was proved four years after- 
ward, and in which he says, “ And I hereby bind my 
said wife that she do not after my decéase offend 
artistic taste, or blazon the sacred feelings of her 
sweet and gentle nature, by the exhibition of « wid- 
ow’s cap.” 





Cabbage leaves, according to a recent article in a 
French medica] journal, have proved of specia] value 
in disease. The leaf possesses the property of excit~ 
ing suppuration in ulcers and pustules, and has thus 
an indirectly curative property, which, however, is 
thought not to consist in any principle which the leaf 
yields for absorption, but rather in an affinity which 
the leaf has for the vitiated secretions. The cure of 
an ulcer by these leaves, however wide-spread and 
long-standing it may be, is without danger, and re- 
lapse is very rare. 


Are Pullman palace cars to be packed, by order of 
the railroad companies, after the fashion of street 
cars? Then fareweil to all real comfort in traveling; 
wedding tours and pleasure excursions will rapidly 
@iminish in number, for there are many persons who, 
without being aristocratic, are sensitive and fastidi- 
ous. Such will not, except by necessity, endure the 
promiscuous and disagreeable crowding together 
which is inevitabie where care are packed to their ut- 
most capacity. They will prefer to forego sight-see- 
ing, and dwell as much as possible under their “‘ own 
vine and fig-tree.” 


The Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
which was opened early in the fall, is pow in success- 
ful operation. The languages are taught, as well as 
practical science. Tuition is eight dollars a term, or 
twenty-four dollars a year. No additional charges are 
made, except for materials used in the laboratories, 
Board is reasonable in the vicinity—about five doliars 
a week, ’ 








San Francisco proposes to eclipse the rest of the 
world by erecting a hotel covering a space of 92,000 
feet. The edifice is designed to be six stories high, 
and to accommodate 1200 guests. Water will be sup- 
plied by two Artesian wells, ice will be manufactured 
in the basement of the hotel, and gas for the estab- 
lishment will be made in the rear of the building. All 
the rooms in the hotel are to be lighted directly from 
the open air, and the ventilation will be complete in 
every reepect. Each suit of rooms is to be thorough- 
ly supplied with all desirable conveniences and com- 
forte. It is thought by residents of San Francisco that 
as their climate is mild and healthful, thon.ands of 
invalids will be induced by the accommodations of- 
fered in such 4 hotel to pass many months in that 
locality. : 


Canning fruit has become an extensive industry. 

The peach-packing establishments are chiefly in Mary- 
land and Delaware, and there were about 12,000,000 
cans packed last year. The Eastern States, New York, 
New Jersey, and Maryland furnish most of the canned 
tomatoes, 18,000,000 cana having been put up from last 
year’s crop. From 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 cans of corn 
have been packed. Maine furnishes the best corn, 
~where also are situated the largest lobeter establish- 
ments, Oysters are put up in great quantities along 
the Chesapeake. Pine-appiles are largely canned at 
Nassau, Bahama Islands. In fact, almost any kind of 
fruit or vegetable may now be obtained for table use 
in the winter season so canned as to preserve very 
perfectly the natural fresh flavor, 








The French Cross of the Legion of Honor has been 
conferred upon four women—Rosa Bonheur, the paint- 
er; Madame Dubar, superior of the Convent of the 
Sceurs de |’Espérance at Nancy; Lady Pigott, for her 
devotedness to the wounded during the Franco-F’rue- 
sian war; and Mile. Bertha Rocher, of Havre, for found. 


ing a hospital. ulnar 


Polish convicts in Siberia sustain an excellent rep- 
utation, with very few exceptions. Iu general the ex- 
iled Poles are settlers, and, as such, instead of being 
condemned to hard labor, they are free to do as they 
like, so long as they remain in the locality to which 
they are assigned. There are very few of them who do 
Bot become useful, industrious members of society, 
Almost every one learns some trade, and seeks to be- 
come skillfal in it. “ Polish work” in Siberia means 
superior workmanship. Recently a proposition has 
been made that those among them whose conduct has 
been satisfactory should be allowed to go beck to their 
native country, provided they can retarn at their own 
expense, find the means of subsistence at home, and 
the bead of the administration of their native district 
has no objection to their return, 
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IN THE BARN. 
I ue me to the dear old barn, 
So rich with harvest store, 
And hiding in the fragrant hay, 
Where none may hear the words I say, 
Repeat them o'er and o’er. 


My heart was ne'er so glad, I think, 
‘As now it seems to be; 

For still his words they haunt mine ears: 

“I've loved you, dailing, many years ; 
Have you no love for me r 

Ah! if he knew how much! But then 
The truth I would not tell. 

"Tis woman's privilege to tease, 

I:’en where she careth most to please, 
And I—I love him well! 


My voice is tuned to joyous song; 
The old barn-swallows fly 
In sheer amaze from out their nest, 
Afraid of such a noisy guest, 
And soar away on high. 


Oh, naughty birds! ye have betrayed 
My hiding-place; for see! 

My lover comes with merry eyes, 

And in my sudden, glad surprise, 
Has won the truth from me. 


RECRUITING FOR THE NAVY. 


Tue recent difficulty with Spain, growing out 
of the seizure of the Virginius upon the high 
seas, guve a great impetus to the work of re- 
eruiting for the navy in most of our sea-board 
cities. ur illustration on page 81 represents a 
group of hardy sailors, anxious to serve their 
country, undergoing the usual examination be- 
fore a board of naval officers to test their com- 
petency in some of the practical details of sea- 
manship. The man in the foreground handling 
a rope looks intelligent, but evidently has a 
knotty problem to solve. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR LOUIS 
AGASSIZ. 


Few events during the year 1873 have created 
a more profound impression in the United States 
than the decease of Professor Lovis AGassiz, 

‘and no death since that of President LincoLy 
in 1865 has elicited such heart-felt expressions 
of sorrow. Deiailed obituary notices have ap- 
peared in almosi all the newspapers, and the 
scientific societies of the country have in many 
cases held special meetings for the purpose of 
passing resolutions in regard to the sad event. 

Although a native of Europe, Professor Acas- 
s1z has been a resident of the United States more 
than a quarter of a century, and during that 
time has done more to create an interest in nat- 
ural science, and to bring about the establishment 
of means for its promotion, than any one indi- 
vidusl, 

Professor AGAss1z was born in the parish of 
Mottier, near Lake Neuchatel, Switzerland, in 
May, 1807, and at a very early age developed a 
taste for scientific pursuits. His studies were 
prosecuted at the colleges of Lausanne and Zu- 
rich, as well as at the universities of Heidelberg 
and Munich. 

His earliest special work was that upon the 
fishes of Brazil, as collected by Von Martius. 
Next to this came The Natural History of the 
Fresh-water Fishes of Europe, which, as far as 
published, had special reference to the Sadmoni- 
de, aud upon which it is still a principal author- 
ity. He was best known, however, during his 
residence in Europe in connection with his re- 
searches upon the fossil fishes, and those upon 
the characteristics and conditions of the glaciers 
of Switzerland and other countries, and the de- 
tection of traces of past glacial action in differ- 
ent portions of Europe. Other important works 
published in Europe are the Memoirs on the 
Casts of Mollusks, the Monographs of Echino- 
derms, the Nomenclator Zoologicus, and the Bib- 
liographia Zoologie. 

‘in 1846 Professor AGassiz visited the United 
States, at the expense of the King of Prussia, 
for the purpose, primarily, of making himself 
familiar with the natural history and geology of 
the country, and also to deliver a course of lect- 
ures at the Lowell Institute, Boston. On his 
arrival in this country he found so rich a field 
fer scientific inquiry that he concluded to remain 
permanently, and in 1848 accepted an invitation 
to become a member of Harvard University. 
Shortly after this he proceeded on a tour to Lake 
Superior with some of his students, the results 
of which are embodied in an octavo volume, en- 
titled Lake Superior: its Physical Character, 
Vegetation, and Animals, compared with those 
of other and similar Regions. 

One of the earliest papers published by him in 
the United States was ‘‘ The Classification of 
Insects from Embryonical Data,” printed by the 
Smithsonian Institution, in its Contributions to 
Knowledge, in 1850. His most voluminous work 
was entitled Contributions to the Natural His- 
tory of the United States, of which four quarto 
volumes have appeared, devoted principally to 
the turtles and radiates. The Principles of 
Zoology, prepared conjointly with Dr. A. A. 
Goutp, of Boston, was for a long time used as 
a text-book in the schools of the United States. 
The Proceedings of the societies and associa- 
tions in Boston and elsewhere, and the volumes 
of the American Journal of Science, and other 
scientific and literary serials, contain numerous 
articles of greater or less magnitude from his 
pen. He also furnished important contributions 
to various works by other authors, as to Nort- 
Guippon’s Types of Mankind, ete. 

In 1865 Professor AGassiz made a visit to 


Brazil, at the expense of Mr. NaTHanie 
Tuarer, an account of which was published in 
a handsome volume in 1867. In November, 
1871, he started on a voyage round Cape Horn 
in the United States Coast Survey steamer Hass- 
ler, reaching California in the summer of 1872. 

During the whole period of his residence in 
this country Professor Acassiz was diligently 
occupied in collecting materials with which to 
enrich wha* he was determined should be the 
most complete and best appointed museum of 
natural history in the world, and et the time of 
his death he had measurably accomplished his 
purpose, Numerous expeditions were made by 
him for the purpose of gathering zoulogical ob- 
jects, and collectors were dispatched to or en- 
gaged in various portions of the world with the 
same intention, ‘These, with spontaneous con- 
tributions from all directions, brought a contin- 
ued influx of material to Cambridge. ‘The ex- 
pedition to Brazil, and that around Cape Horn 
in the Hassler, were greatly productive; to such 
an extent, indeed, as to require a considerable 
time yet to come before the material can all be 
properly assorted. 

The intensity of Professor Ae sstz’s labors 
had naturally the effect of injuring his health, 
and for some years past his physicians have in- 
sisted upon a relaxation; but so powerful were 
the temptations that it was almost impossible to 
prevent his going beyond his strength. His 
voyages to Brazil and around Cape Horn to 
California were of eminent service to him, and 
his friends had strong hopes for the future; but 
it is probable that the labors consequent upon 
the establishment of the Penikese Summer 
School of Natural History had a great influence 
in the final breaking down of his health. The 
history of this last enterprise it is unnecessary 
to detail, as it has occupied a large share of pub- 
lic attention during the last year. 

Much restored by a short vacation spent at 
the White Mountains, on his return to Cam- 
bridge he entered upon his duties connected 
with the Museum of Comparative Zoology with 
renewed zeal; and, probably in consequence of 
exposure in this connection, he was taken ill, 
and died at 10.15 p.m., Sunday, December 14, 
at the age of sixty-seven, universally lamented. 

One special point to be considered in connec- 
tion with Professor AGassiz’s scientific career 
was not merely the amount of work accom- 
plished directly by himself, but the extent to 
which he influenced others in the same direction. 
His very presence seemed to develop in the most 
unpromising a sympathy for his pursuits, while 
those in whom similar tastes existed already 
were strengthened in their zeal by meeting him. 

He was in constant receipt of communications 
from all parts of the country in reference to mat- 
ters of science or euriosity, and however inap- 
propriate to his specialties, an appeal to ‘‘ Pro- 

fessor AGAss1z” was supposed to be all that was 
necessary to settle any question. This, of course, 
drew upon him a great deal of labor in the way 
of correspondence, which must have been ex- 
tremely burdensome. 

The School of Natural History which was 
established by him in connection with Harvard 
College had a great influence upon the scientific 
development of the country, and a large number 
of his pupils are now exercising the function of 
teachers elsewhere, or either are or have been 
engaged in important original investigations. 
Among those who may be especially mentioned 
in this connection are Professor A. E. VERRILL, 

















of Yale College, Dr. WiLL1am Stimpson, Pro- 
fessor A. Hyatt, Professor N. S. SHaLer, Mr. 
F. W. Purnam, Mr. J. A. ALLEN, Colonel Turo- 
DORE Lyman, his son ALEXANDER AGASssiz, 
Professor Henry James Ciark, Dr. CuHarLes 
G1rarp, and others. 

‘The great range of Professor Agass1z’s stud- 
ies and acquirements, embracing nearly every 
department of science, enabled him to appreciate 
most thoroughly their mutual bearings; and it 
was seldom, indeed, that in any scientific gath- 
ering & communication was made on any sub. 
ject which he was not able to discuss and to 
illumine, and in many instances to establish 
important generalizations from facts which had 
previously seemed isolated and of no special 
meaning. With all this, however, he was ex- 
tremely modest in regard to his own acquire- 
ments, and was accustomed to say that all he 
felt he could claim, as constituting any special 
merit on his part, was the generalization that 
the successive appearance of life in geological 
times is essentially represented and illustrated by 
the successive changes of embryological devel- 
opment at the present day. 

Any account of the scientific as well as the 
personal history of Professor Agassiz is incom- 
plete that does not mention Mrs. Acassiz. To 
her especially does the world owe the publication 
of his essays, lectures, and many special works, 
which in most instances were written out and in 
large part prepared for publication by her. The 
companion of all his journeys, she was ever by 
his side to take down from his lips the utterances 


of the master mind, and, by her thorough sympa-. 


thy in all his pursuits, and her great business and 
social qualifications, able to relieve him from 
many duties that would have wasted tinte be- 
longing to the world at large, at the same time 
warding off with sleepless vigilance aught that 
might tend to injure his health. It is not too 
much to say that, but for her, Professor Acassiz 
would have broken down years ago instead of re- 
covering a fair measure of health after various at- 
tacks of illness, to the surprise of all his friends, 
A ready writer of charming English, she was able 
to edit her husband’s works with consummate 
ability, while also earning an independent repa- 
tation from her own accomplis as a natu- 
ralist and author. 

Our illustration on page 80 will be of special 
interest to our readers, as it shows the room 
where Professor Acassiz passed mach of his 








time in the patient scientific investigations which 
have shed such lustre on his name. The great 
man is represented seated at his table in the at- 
titude so familiar to his intimate friends, sur- 
rounded by his books and apparatus, The en- 
graving is from a sketch of his studio in the Mu- 
seum at Cambridge, made expressly for Harper's 
Weekly, and is faithful in all its details to the 
actual scene. 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 


By MI88 BRADDON, 


Avrnon or “Sraanerns anp Prone,” “ Lany Aup- 
uEy's Szonerr,” “Tus Lovers or AgpEn,” Ero. 








CHAPTER XXXIV. 
“80 FAIR A FORM LODGED NOT A MIND 80 ILL.” 


Syxvra had been married six months, Feb- 
ruary, the weariest month in a cold, cheerless 
winter, was dragging slowly to its dismal end. 
Bitter gusts of northeast wind shook the case- 
ments of Perriam Place. ‘lhe leafless trees in 
the long avenue tossed their ragged branches as 
in the writhings of despair, as if they ejaculated 

essly, ‘‘ When is warmer weather coming ?” 
‘* When are we going to bud?” Only the cedars 
stood up, grimly stern, and defied the northeaster. 

Very dreary had been that long winter to Lady 
Perriam. After the half dozen dinner- parties 
given in her honor at the Manor Houses, Granges, 
and Towers within fifteen miles of Perriam Place, 
there had been no further gayety of any kind. 
Even her solitary airings in the yellow chariot 
had been curtailed by the inclemency of the weath- 
er: there had been nothing for her to do but walk 
about the spacious old house, with its vast, emp- 
ty, useless rooms, and speculate what it might 
have been under a different master. 

**If fortune had given Edmund and me such 
a house, with Sir Aubrey’s wealth, how delight- 
ful we would have made it! We could have fill- 
ed these dismal corridors with pleasant people, 
and made that vault-like dining-room brilliant 
with light and fire, and bright eyes and jewels 
and splendid dresses, Every day would have 
brought some new re.” 

This was the drift of Sylvia’s fancies very often 
as she paced the long music-room—which knew 
not the sound of music—on wet afternoons, when 
there was not one gleam of brightness in the lead- 
en sky, hardly a glimmer of hope in her own life. 

She had thought to taste all the pleasures of 
the world as Sir Aubrey’s wife. With the baron- 
et newly subjugated, and at her feet, it had seem- 
ed such an easy thing to rule him. She had 
hoped for a slave, and she had found a master ; 
a stricter master than her father, for beneath his 
sway she had been able to do pretty much as she 
pleased, so long as she administered to all his 
wants, and gave him a well-cooked dinner. With 
Sir Aubrey for her master, she had her own way 
in hardly any thing. 

He was not unkind to her, and that made her 
bondage seem all the worse. She had no ground 
for complaint. Against that smooth tyranny re- 
bellion was almost impossible. He forbade this, 
he advised that, but he was always suavity itself. 
He narrowed her life into so small a circle that 
a squirrel in a cage might have known as much 
of liberty. Friends or acquaintance she had 
none; for the county people who had been will- 
ing to take her by the hand had all fallen away, 
receiving no encouragement to be civil. 

That severe winter tried Sir Aubrey’s somewhat 
feeble constitution. He had a good deal of ill- 
ness, and the stately gentleman who had seemed 
such a model of old-fashioned gallantry that warm 
summer afternoon in. Mr. Hopling’s orchard, was 
restless, fretful, and peevish when afflicted with 
influenza or a mild attack of bronchitis. At 
these times Sir Aubrey preferred the ministra- 
tions of Jean Chapelain to those of his young wife, 
yet expected that Sylvia should spend a good deal 
of her time in the sick-room, and liked her to read 
the political articles and foreign correspondence 
in the Times for his edification. She performed 
all her duties with a tolerable grace, but weari- 
ness was in her heart nevertheless. 

But if Sir Aubrey’s society was at times a bur- 
den almost too heavy for impatient youth to bear, 
Mordred Perriam’s dullness was still harder to be 
endured. He was a more fatiguing companion 
than his brother, inasmuch as he talked a great 
deal more. He was fond of talking, and the 
chief deprivation of his life hitherto had been the 
lack of listeners. He found Sylvia courteously 
attentive to his discourse. She did not wish to 
be rude to her husband’s brother; and he at once 
seized upon her as the long-desired listener. He 
had just sense enough to perceive her intelligence, 
and he told himself that his dryasdust di 
would expand and improve her mind. 

“* You are not like ordinary young women, my 
dear,” he said, when Sylvia confessed her desire 
to learn Latin, and to know something of the clas- 
sic writers, ‘**You can take an interest in great 
subjects.” 

Day after day, evening after evening, he twad- 
died on in the same dull, dry way, shedding no 
ray of light from his own intellect upon the pages 
he pored over, and whose contents it was his 
delight to recapitulate. He was always finding 
little bits in his daily studies which he thought 
— — and the little bits were usu- 

y the du passages in the ings of some 
third-rate philosopher—the nating of mo- 
He inflated into importance by grandiloquent 


guage. 

When the baronet was confined to his room, 
which happened often during that doleful winter, 
Mordred Perriam and Sylvia took their meal téte- 
&-téte in the gloomy dining-room. The mild old 
bookworm w even desert his beloved kitchen- 
garden to take his constitutional in Sylvia's com- 
pany, shambling up and down the Italian garden, 


never ceasing from that even flow of prosiness, 
There were moments when Lady Perriam was 
wicked enough to wish him a sharer in that tran- 
quil silence which ruled among the rest of his 
race in that hallowed ground below the terrace. 

Mordred’s health was very little better than his 
brother's, but being a person of secondary impor- 
tance, the household took less notice of his ail- 
ments. He grumbled a little about himself from 
time to time; complained of pains here and 
twitches there; now pointed to his chest, and 
now to his head; but received little more atten- 
tion from any one than if he had been sume piece 
of household machinery slightly out of order. 

“*T know I shall die suddenly when my time 
comes,” he said one day to Lady Perriam. “It 
may be many years hence—” 

**I dare say it will,” returned Sylvia, with an 
involuntary sigh. 

‘*Or it may be much sooner than any one ex- 
pects; but I feel a conviction that I shall go off 
without a moment's warning. ‘There are a great 
many cases on record of men who had a previs- 


ion as to the manner of their death. I have my 
prevision. So many twitches and spasms as [ 
suffer must have some significance, It may be 


that my heart is wrong, or the seat of disease may 
be in the brain. When you consider the delicate 
functions which the spinal marrow has to perform 
in relation to the cerebral matter, you can hardly 
wonder that the brain is apt to get out of order. 
When you look at the heart as a complicated 
pumping apparatus which is never permitted to 
rest, and not subject to repair, you can not won- 
der that the machinery is liable to collapse. I 
have received warning from both directions, and 
lam —— for the worst.” 

** Mere fancy, I dare say, Mr. Perriam,” said 
Sylvia, with the serenity that springs from indif- 
ference. 

“No, my dear, it is not fancy. But I am pre- 
pared for the worst. I have made my will.” 

** Indeed,” murmured Sylvia, with a shade 
more interest. She thought it just possible that 
Mordred intended to reward her endurance of his 
dullness by the bequest of his worldly substance. 

**Yes. I bequeathed my library—nearly five 
thousand volumes of solid and instructive litera- 
ture—to the Mechanics’ Institute in Monkhamp- 
ton. I also bequeathed my estate, now yielding 
two hundred per annum, but likely to improve 
with the lapse of years, to trustees for the bene- 
fit of the same institution. They will build a 
wing for the reception of the books; they will 
from time to time, as funds accrue, collect other 
books, always of a like character. They will 
furthermore employ a librarian for the care of 


. the aforesaid books and any further collection, as 


heretofore mentioned, at a salary of fifty pounds 
per annum.” 

Mordred was quoting verbatim from the will, 
a document which he kept in his own possession, 
and perused frequently with enjoyment. 

**T have sometimes thought,” he added, gra- 
ciously, *‘ that such a situation would suit a man 
of studious habits like your father.” 

Christmas had been in no wise different from 
other seasons at Perriam. There was some cus- 
tomary dole given to the poor, but this was done 
unobtrusively through the hands of the house- 
keeper, so that the blessings of the recipients 
reached not Sir Aubrey’s ears. Christmas-day 
seemed an extra Sunday in the week, and that 
was all. 

It was now two months after Christmas, and 
Sir Aubrey had been more or less ailing all the 
time. The Monkhampton surgeon who attend- 
ed him declared there was no cause for alarm. 
The severe weather had been trying, Sir Aubrey 
was a little out of sorts, and so on, but with the 
coming of spring he would doubtless be himself 
again. Lady Perriam must not feel uneasy. 

This Mr. Stimpson, the surgeon, an elderly man 
who enjoyed high repute in Monkhampton, said 
to Lady Perriam herself, in a cheery, confidential 
tone. 

‘* There is no danger, then?” asked Lady Per- 
riam, in a thoughtful tone. 

** None whatever; a temporary derangement 
of the system, nothing more.” 

**T am glad to hear that,” said Sylvia, almost 
mechanically. ‘‘I have sometimes thought that 
Sir Aubrey must be seriously ill. His memory 
seems to fail him a little now and then. He re- 
peats things two or three times, and does not 
seem to know that he has said them before.” 

Mr. Stimpson looked a little grave at this, but 
speedily recovered himself. It is a doctor's duty 
to be cheerful. He brings to bear an amiable 
gayety, by way of contrast to the gloom of sick- 
beds and incurable diseases. 

Sylvia sat alone, absorbed in deepest thought, 
for some time after the doctor had left her. 
Sometimes, out of this illness of Sir Aubrey’s, 
piercing the doleful shadows of the sick-room, 
there had arisen, pale with distance, the star of 
an unholy hope. What if the end were nearer 
than she had ever deemed possible? What if 
her husband were doomed to die ere very long, 
and leave her free to marry Edmund Standen ? 

In her young life Death had been as yet a stran- 
ger. Shecould not think of that dreadful pres- 
ence as calmly as some to whom the fatal visitant 
has grown a familiar guest. She thought, with 
a shudder, of the dark gulf, the mysterious, im- 
penetrable grave, which lay between her and lib- 
erty. Sir Aubrey had been a tyrant, but at the 
worst an unconscious despot. He had never 
been intentionally unkind. He had tried to shape 
the young bright life to fit his own dull even ex- 
istence, had stifled all the natural aspirations of 
joy-loving youth, had made Sylvia's days a bur- 
den to her; yet, after his own fashion, he had 
been kind. It seemed almost impossible that she 
should wish for his death. 

‘¢] do not wish him dead,” she said to herself, 
when that possible release presented fteelf like a 
hope, ‘* bat, if he dies, I shall win my love beck 








again—my first and only love. I will make him 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
STRICKEN DOWN, 


first day of March Sir Aubrey left his 
a. o, wg A w pronounced well enough to 
spend a few hours in the saloon daily, and even 
to take a short drive in the yellow chariot on a 
sunny day, when the wind was in a genial quarter. 

He was very glad to avail himself of these 
privileges, and made haste to abandon his — 
habits, dressed himself as carefully as ever, an 
re-appeared with that gracious and patrician as- 
pect which made him look like one of Vandyck’s 

ortraits in modern costume. 

He thanked Sylvia courteously for her atten- 
tion to him during his illness, and was kinder 
than usual to her, forbearing to criticise her con- 
duct in trifles, and to lecture. - 

“My dear,” he said, ‘*I have given you no 
present since I put my mother’s diamond keeper 
upon your finger. It belonged to her mother's 
mother, you know, and has a higher value from 
association than from the worth of the stones, 
which are of the purest water, but small.” 

Sylvia gave a little regretful sigh. She had 
once supposed that diamond hoop to be the fore- 
runner of a shower of gifts, plenteous as that 
golden rain which descended on Danae. 

“J have not given you jewels, Sylvia, partly 
because I do not care to see a woman bedizened 
with precious stones, but more because I du not 
wish to be associated in your mind with rich 
gifts. When I am dead and gone, you will be 
rich—rich enough to be the match for some ad- 
venturer, should you be so foolish as to marry 
again. 
hen Sir Aubrey opened an oval morocco 
case, in which reposed on black velvet a neck- 
lace of single diamonds, each as large as a prize 

. The silver setting was so light as to be 
Pardly visible. The necklace seemed a circlet of 
liquid light. 

Sylvia's eves sparkled; she gave a gasp of 
mingled surprise and delight. 

** How lovely !” she exclaimed. 

‘*Tt is yours, my love,” answered the baronet, 
in his placid way. ‘‘1 bought that necklace for 
a duke’s daughter, but death stole my promised 
bride; I give it now to my true and kind wife.” 

Lady Perriam, not easily melted, burst into a 
flood of tears. 

**God keep me true to you, ip thought as in 
deed,” she cried, passionately, ‘* But I an: not 
worthy of your kindness.” 

** You have been my patient nurse, my faith- 
fal companion,” answered Sir Aubrey, gently. 
‘*Dry your tears, my dear. <A diamond neck- 
lace is not a thing to cry about.” 

** Tam very proud of your gift ; it is more splen- 

did than any thing I ever dreamed of. But itis 
your kindness that touches me,” said Sylvia. 
“ She remembered how mean she had thought 
him because he had doled her out a small al- 
lowance of pocket-money ; how she had ascribed 
the dreariness of her life to his desire to save 
expenditure; and, behold, he threw a gift worth 
ever so many thousands of pounds into her lap 
as carelessly as if it had been a handful of sum- 
mer blossoms! 

‘* When shall I wear these diamonds?” she 
asked herself—or rather inquired of Destiny—as 
she clasped the necklace around her throat be- 
fore the glass in her dressing-room. ‘*‘ Perhaps, 
if Sir Aubrey is inclined to be indulgent, he will 
take me to London this year, and let me see the 
world. It is hard to have wealth and jewels 
and a title and youth and good looks, and yet 
to be buried alive at Perriam Place.” 

The next day was the brightest of the new 
ear, but Sir Aubrey protested against the yel- 
low chariot when Mr. Stimpson, who was still in 

attendance, recommended a quiet drive, 

**T detest being shut up in a coach,” he said. 
“¢T'd rather take a little walk in the garden with 
Lady Perriam.” 

‘* So be it, then,” replied the doctor, who wish- 
ed to make his regimen agreeable to so profitable 
a patient. ‘I don’t know that a walk mightn't 
be better than a drive. Only be sure you don’t 
fatigue yourself. Just a gentle stroll up and 
down that delightful terrace, with Lady Per- 
riam’s arm for a support.” 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon 
when Sir Aubrey and his wife went out for this 
promenade. A bright, tranquil, spring-like aft- 
ernoon, only the gentlest west wind faintly stir- 
ring the evergreens, a calm blue sky, with fleecy 
clouds and a gentle sunshine upon the landscape. 
There had been much rain lately, and the pas- 
tures looked emerald bright against the dark ar- 
able lands, while here and there the first tinge of 
green showed faintly on the southward-fronting 
hedge-rows. 

‘A beautiful world, my dear!” said Sir Aubrey, 
as he surveyed the varied prospect. ‘‘I have 
seen a good deal of it, but 1 have found nothing 
80 good as Perriam.” 

** Perriam is very nice,” replied Sylvia, meek- 
ly: ** but you will show me a little more of the 
world some day, won't you, Sir Aubrey ?” 

** Yes, my love, we will travel a little more by- 
and-by, when I am stronger. I wish vour life to 
be happy. I fear you have had rather a dull 
winter: but then happily you are not used to so- 
ciety.” 

** No,” answered Sylvia ; ‘‘ perhaps that’s why 
I long for it more than other people.” 

**'True; the unknown is ever delightful. You 
remember what Pope says: ‘Man never is, but 
always to be blessed.’” 

“I hate Pope,” replied Sylvia, impatiently, 
upon which Sir Aubrey gave her a brief lecture 





on the folly of hating a poet whose philosophy is 
as correct as his versification is brilliant. 

The effort appeared to exhaust him, for he 
drooped a little on his second perambulation of 
the terrace. 

“T am not so strong as I fancied myself this 
morning,” he said; ‘I feel a little shaky in spite 
of the support of your arm. I'll go back to the 
house after this walk.” 

They lingered a little for Sir Aubrey to rest on 
the spot where they had stood when he asked Syl- 
via to be his wife. Sir Aubrey looked down at 
the little green church-yard with a dreamy gaze. 
‘The very spirit of tranquillity pervaded the scene. 
The gray old church tower, with its quaint cor- 
bels and water-spouts and varied tints of moss 
and lichen, stood out clearly defined against the 
clear cold sky. Death wore its softest aspect in 
that placid valley. 

Mild as the atmosphere was, the invalid shiv- 


ered. 

“T’ll go in-doors, my love,” he said; ‘*I am 
not strong enough for walking yet.” 

They went back to the house, Sir Aubrey lean- 
ing a little on Sylvia’s arm, and sighing once or 
twice during the journey, as if it were rather a 
troublesome business. ‘The invalid returned to 
his easy-chair by the fire in the saloon, where 
Sylvia gave him his book—a volume of the Spec- 
tator—whose leaves he turned listlessly now and 
then, reading a page here and there, and smiling 
faintly at the familiar passages, She arranged 
the little table by his chair, on which be kept a 
book or two, the day’s newspapers, and a glass 
of weak sherry and water, and then prepared to 
take her place on the opposite side of the hearth, 
where it was her wont to beguile the slow hours 
with fancy-work. Novels and, indeed, modern 
light literature of all kinds Sir Aubrey set his 
face against: thus woman's favorite amusement 
was, in a manner, forbidden to Lady Perriam. 

But the baronet begged his wife to enjoy the 
afternoon sunshine. ‘* Finish your walk, my 
dear,” he said, graciously ; ‘* you can come back 
to me when you are tired of the terrace. I am 
always glad to have you near me, but you have 
been too long a prisoner.” 

Sylvia obeyed. She was very tired of that sfia- 
cious saloon, with its unchanging splendor—chairs 
and tables always in the same positions—no va- 
riety, no look of life or movement. She was glad 
to be alone with her own thoughts, which of late 
had taken shapes that disturbed and perplexed 
her. Sir Aubrey’s unsettled health gave rise to 
agitating conjectures, She knew very well that 
there was guilt in many of these meditations, these 
visions of a possible future; but she had never 
acquired the habit of ruling her own thoughts ; 
she let them drift as they would, and the image 
which oftenest filled her mind was the image of 
one whom it was the first duty of her life to for- 


get. 

She walked to and fro for about an hour, and 
was beginning to think of returning to her post 
by the fireside, and her duties of nurse and com- 
forter, when she heard a distant step on the grav- 
el-walk, firm, light, and quick—a step that re- 
minded her of Edmund Standen’s. She knew 
that the step could hardly be his; Mr. Standen’s 
presence in that place scarcely came within the 
limits of the possible ; yet the sound set her heart 
beating vehemently, so weak was that undisci- 
plined heart. 

She walked toward the other end of the terrace, 
and saw the well-known figure of Mr. Bain, the 
lawyer. He had been away from Monkhamp- 
ton for nearly a month, in the south of France 
with his ailing wife, whom the doctors had or- 
dered to the shores of the Mediterranean as her 
sole chance of surviving the severe winter. Dif- 
ficult as it was for Shadrach Bain to leave busi- 
ness, he had performed his duty as a husband, 
escorted his wife to Cannes, and staid with her 
until her health had been in some measure re- 
established. Monkhampton had been loud in his 
praises for this domestic loyalty, though some 
among his clients had grumbled a little at the 
loss of their astute adviser. 

It had been no small relief to Sylvia to escape 
the searching gaze of those keen eyes. From 
the very beginning of her acquaintance with Sha- 
drach Bain, Sylvia had felt that here was a man 
who was in the habit of looking deeper than the 
surface of things, and that she had need to guard 
her secret thoughts against his watchfulness. 
He had always been courteous to her—nay, had 
evinced the most profound respect by his every 
word and action. Yet, knowing no more of him 
than that he was a good man of business and a 
trusted agent of Sir Aubrey’s, she felt an unde- 
finable fear of his influence—or, in a word, she 
fancied that he knew her. 

He approached her with his usual grave polite- 
ness—not ceremonious, but gravely respectful. 

“*Good-afternoon, Lady Perriam. I have just 
been with Sir Aubrey. He has been kind enongh 
to ask me to stay to dinner—and as the dew is 
falling, he suggested that I should request you to 
come in-doors.” 

**'There is no dew yet a while,” answered Syl- 
via, somewhat impatiently. Sir Aubrey had a 
tiresome way of ordering her about through the 
medium of Mr. Bain. ‘*I shall walk a little lon- 


r. ” 
** May I be your companion during that time?” 
asked Mr. Bain. . 

**T have no objection,” replied Sylvia, coldly. 
She would have given a great deal to keep Mr. 
Bain forever outside the gates of Perriam—yet 
subservient as he appeared, she felt that he was 
just the kind of man to make her pay dearly for 
any thing like incivility. 

‘**Your permission sounds almost like an in- 
terdict,” said the agent, ‘yet I will venture to 
remain. Sir Aubrey must have been very ill 
while I was in France?” 

**Not worse than he has been several times 
this winter.” 

‘Indeed! Yet I see so marked a change in 


a 





him! I don't know how to describe it, but it 
struck me at the first glance, and Iwas pained 
to perceive it.” 

“* Do you think he is dangerously ill ?” asked 
Sylvia, turning upon him with a quick, bright 
light in her eyes. 

_ “No, Lady Perriam, I do not think there 
is much danger of your being left a widow yet 
a while,” answered Mr. Bain, with inscrutable 
gravity. 

“*You really frightened me with your talk about 
a change in Sir Aubrey. I can see no change 
myself, and Mr. Stimpson says he is improving 
daily—that there is nothing wanted but the warm 
weather to make him quite well and strong again.” 

**T am glad Mr. Stimpson is so hopeful. ‘Ihe 
change which struck me so painfully was perhaps 
more in Sir Aubrey’s manner than his appear- 
ance: there was an altered tone, a feebler man- 
ner, an indecision about every thing he said, I 
was talking to him nearly an hour about business, 
and I had plenty of time to observe him. Ina 
word, he is not the man I left less than a month 
ago. ” 

Sylvia was silent. She remembered her own 
discovery of Sir Aubrey’s uncertain memory— 
that almost childish habit of repeating his speech- 
es. Did death come thus, in this slow decline of 
the faculties? Sir Aubrey was by no means an 
old man. It was not time for memory to grow 
dim, for sight to fail, for hearing to grow faint. 

** Let us go back to the house,” said Lady Per- 
riam. ‘If once Sir Aubrey gets that idea of 
dew into his head, he will fidget himself till I am 
in-doors.” 

‘* You have reason to be proud of such thought- 
fulness on his part,” remarked Mr. Bain. 

‘** Yes, it’s very kind — but rather tiresome,” 
returned Sylvia, who was more candid with Mr. 
Bain in trities than with other people, having that 
inward conviction that he could see through small 
artifices. 

. She went back to the saloon before going up 
stairs to dress for dinner—went back dutifully to 
see if her husband had any further need of her 
attendance. Though there had. been still a soft 
gray light in the Italian garden, here in the sa- 
loon reigned deepest dusk, so much of the waning 
day was excluded by the ample draperies of those 
seven tall windows. ‘The seven windows look- 
ed white and wan in the twilight, like seven tall 
ghosts. The fire had burned low, and only shed 
its raddy glow in the region of the hearth. 

Lady Perriam stood by the door looking in, 
Mr. Bain standing just behind her. Sir Aubrey 
sat with his arm hanging loosely across the arm 
of the chair, his head lying back against the cush- 
ions, an open book at his feet. He had fallen 
asleep, no doubt. 

**T won't disturb him,” said Sylvia. ‘‘ Mr. 
Stimpson said rest was of great importance.” 

**I think I'd better replenish the fire,” sug- 
gested Mr. Bain. ‘It will go out directly if it 
isn’t attended to.” 

He went softly toward the hearth, Sylvia still 
waiting near the door to see if that replenishing 
of the fire would awaken Sir Aubrey. 

Mr. Bain knelt down and put a couple of dry 
logs gently on the ashes. The dry wood began 
to sputter and crackle immediately. An orna- 
mental brass screen, wide and tall, guarded the 
invalid from those flying sparks of burning wood. 

The recumbent figure never stirred. The 
agent, still on his knees, looked round at his em- 
ployer. The dry log burst into a sudden blaze, 
which lighted all the room, and shone full upon 
Sir Aubrey’s face. One quick, startled look at 
that face, and the agent sprang to his feet, and 
pulled the bell-rope. A bell rang in the distant 
offices with a loud shrill peal that sounded through 
the house. The agent bent over that motionless 
figure, loosened the neckcloth, raised the head, 
all quietly enough, Lady Perriam lookiug on all 
tle while with unutterable terror in her colorless 
face. She had rushed to the hearth when Mr. 
Bain rang the bell. 

**Do you think he is dead?” she asked, in an 
awful whisper. 

** No; I can feel the beating of his heart. Send 
a messenger to Mr. Stimpson on the fastest horse 
in the stables,” continued Mr. Bain to the servant 
who appeared in answer to that loud summons. 
‘*If Mr. Stimpson is out when he gets to Monk- 
hampton, let him fetch Dr. Cardross ; if he’s out, 
let him go on to Mr. Byfield. He must ride for 
his life, mind, and not lose a minute in getting off. 
And let another messenger—John Bates, he is a 
sharp fellow—go to Dr. Tapsall, of Hedingham. 
Sir Aubrey has an attack—I fear paralysis. ‘Tell 
some one to fetch Chapelain.” 

Chapelain, the valet, had heard that shrill peal 
of the bell, and was by his master’s side before 
the other servant had left the room. There was 
no time lost. Mr. Bain and the valet laid Sir 
Aubrey on a sofa, in the most comfortable posi- 
tion they could place him in, and this done, there 
was little more to do than wait the coming of 
medical aid. Perriam Place stood midway be- 
tween Monkhampron and Hedingham. Either 
way the messenger would have three miles to 
ride, the doctor three miles to come. 

** There's no hope of any body being here un- 
der an hour,” said Mr. Bain, who had been won- 
derfully self-possessed throughout. 

Perriam sat like a statue, and was hard- 
ly less white than the sculptor’s veinless marble. 
Her eyes alone moved, and they kept wandering 
restlessly from yonder prostrate form upon the 
sofa to the anxious faces of the agent and the 
valet. 

“Ts there any danger?” she asked, always re- 
ferring to that one, last, awful hazard of death. 
She had wished her husband dead, but the wish 
had been but a vague thought. She shrank ap- 
palled from the realization of that half-formed 
desire. ‘There is something peculiarly awful in 
a wicked wish being gratified almost as soor >. 
it is formed. It is like the direct inte~pvsition 
of Satan. 





‘* A first attack is rarely fatal,” answered Mr. 
Bain, as calmly as if he had been a physician of 
long practice. ‘‘ There is every reason to hope 
that Sir Aubrey may be quite restored in a few 
days. But it is rather alarming while it lasts.” 

** Alarming!” echoed Lady Perriam. ‘* It is 
horrible. Is he quite insensible, do you think ?” 

“*T am not sure. He seems half asleep. I'm 
afraid this arm is paralyzed, it hangs so helpless- 
lv ” 


” « And is so cold,” said the valet, who was on 
his knees by the sofa, chafing the lifeless hand. 

The dreary hour of waiting wore on, Sylvia sit- 
ting silent and unobtrusive, Mr. Bain and the val- 
et doing what little they could, yet afraid to do 
much lest they should do the wrong thing. The 
ticking of the clock on the chimney-piece had an 
awful sound in that mournfui stillness. The wood 
ashes fell lightly on the hearth. Sir Aubrey's 
troubled breathing was painfuily audible. 

By-and-by, after half an hour's waiting, which 
had seemed half a day to the watchers, they were 
startled by feeble, half articulated sounds. They 
came from the paie lips of Sir Aubrey, who was 
striving painfully for speech. 

When he did speak, after that laborious effort, 
his voice was dull and hollow. So might Laza- 
rus have spoken when he came out of the cavern 
at his Master’s bidding. To Sylvia those strange 
tones sounded like the voice of the re-arisen dead. 

** Have I been asleep?” asked Sir Aubrey, in 
imperfectly formed syllables, as if in awful mock- 
ery of the child's first efforts to shape the words 
he hears from others. 

** Yes, Sir Aubrey.” 

“*Very long?” 

“* For some time.” 

The dim gray eyes looked wonderingly about. 

** Why, is it dark already? Why don’s they 
light the lamps ?” 

“We thought this subdued light was better for 
you, Sir Aubrey.” 

** Better fur me! I'm not an invalid—I don't 
mean to be an invalid any more,” mumbled the 
baronet, always with the same effort, the same 
uncertain articulation. 

They did their best to prevent his talking much 
or exciting himself; bat, in trying to raise him- 
self presently, he discovered that one side of his 
body was powerless. 

** What is this?” he asked, more distinctly than 
he had spoken before, as if an awful fear gave 
force to his accents. ‘‘I can't move; I've lost 
the use of one side. What does it mean?” 

Neither the agent nor we valet answered this 
anxious question. They looked at each other 
doubtfully. The valet murmured some soothing 
speech in his own tongue. 

** 1 know what it means,” said Sir Aubrey ; ‘it 
is paralysis, the one disease I have dreaded ever 
since I saw my grandfather wheeled about Per- 
riam in a Bath-chair, with his head hanging on 
one side, when I was a little boy. And yet I 

hardly thought it would seize me. I thought 
Mordred might be stricken; he has always been 
a weak, ailing creature. I never thought J should 
be the one.” 
[To BE ConTINVED.} 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


CLERGYMEN uently administer personal rebukes 
from the pulpit. best we can remember was that 
of curate whose Christian vame was J: h. 
He had been promised a living by a member of the 
great Butler yg to his coming to the title 
and the estates. promise was pot jeemed, and 
on the first opportunity the curate had of preachin 
before the powerful nobleman he selected for his tex 
the conclusion of the fortieth chapter of Genesis: 
“ Yet did not the chief butler remember Joseph, bnt 
forgat him.” The Irish Joseph speedily obtained the 
gift of a valuable living. 


What throat is the best for a singer to reach high 
notes with 7?—A soar throat. 








“John,” said a clergyman to bis man, “ should 
become a teetotaler; you have been drinking ogan 
to-day.” “Do you ever take a d yoursel’, meenis- 
ter?” “Yes, John; but you must look at your cir- 
cumstances and mine.” “ Verra true, Sir,” says John; 
“but can you tell me how the streets of Jerusalem 
were kept so clean?” “No, John, I can not tell you 
that.” “ Weel, Sir, it was just because every one kept 
his ain door clean.” 


Why is a dandy like a venison steak ?—Because he's 
a bit of a buck. 


Co "s celebrated line, “England, with all thy 
faults, I love thee still,” was thus parodied by a whis- 
ky-loving Irishman: “Ireland, with all thy faults, I 
love thy still.” 


When is a ship like a railroad track ?—When the 
cargo’s on it. 


Farmer Downs was out in his orchard the other day, 
and was taken all aback by seeing bis bull rushing 
down upon him full tilt. The farmer took to his heels, 
for there wae no time to pause and reason the matter 
with the beast, who had never made such an onset on 
any body before. On the good men ran, or flew, to 
reach the fence, but the enemy in his rear caught 
him on hie horns as he reached it, and gave him a 
toss that plumped him into the dirt on the other side. 
The ball was mad with rage at having placed a barri 
between him and his prey, and tore ap the earth wit 
his horns and hoofs. Olid Bowns rose from the 
ground, and, turning upon his foe, cried out, “Oh, 
a rascal, you needn't stand there bowing and scrap- 
ng and makin, | eee You done it o’ purpose ; 
you know you did!” 


A Poszsr ror an Ocvtist—A window blind. 




















That was a very ei mistake made ata 
wedding, who, when introduced to the Ag Ft 
that she might enjoy many retorus of the present 
happy on. 


Best Sizz ron a Maw—Exercise. 


Captain Gronow, speaking of Dr. Goodall, eays: 
“This tleman was proverbially fond of punning. 
About the same time that he was made Provost of 
ae pe sestees i ® ~~ f Windsor. A 

8 acquaintance, w talating bim or 
iis cdevetion, and pranenting him + : 
ladies of Eton and Windsor a ball during the vaca- 








tor exclaimed, ‘ My dear, tee \l 
Ger out of the canon, but not the ball’ ee 
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BEATING A MASTERLY RETREAT. 
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ADVANCING TO STORM THE SNOW FORT. 
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«A ROW IN A CABARET.” | 


of which we give an engraving 
xhibited at the Exposition des | 


Tue painung 
on @ 

in this page Was exhi' ; 
eg at Paris in 1869, where it excited a 
ation, not only with the public, 
It is one of the chief works 

th school, which has 


Jeaux Arts 
great deal of admir 
but among artists. 
of M. VauTreR, of the Munich | 
given so many celebrated artists to the world. | 


This painter is a master of the art of composi- 
tion, possessing rare and graphic power. 

In this picture we see that two stout young 
fellows have been having a row together in a 
cabaret, or drinking saloon, and a guardian of 
the peace has been called in to quell the dis- 
turbance. He is listening while the landlord and 
one of the guests, both-talking at once,.try to 
make him acquainted with the merits of the 
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quarrel, One of the young men sits quietly at 
the table, while his mother, a placid and serene 


| old peasant woman, lays her hand on his clinched 


fist and tries to calm him down. His antagonist, 
who appears to be the more turbulent of the 
two, is forced into the background by his com- 
rades. He is evidently talking loudly, and by no 
means disinclined to resume the fight. 

‘The other characters in the picture are ulso de- 


lineated with masterly power. There is the stolid 
old fellow at the table who does not care what 
happens if his bottle and glass are left undis- 
turbed. Nearly in front of him stands a cautious 


old soaker, who takes his bottle carefully under | 


his arm, lest it should be broken should the quar- 
rel be renewed. On the right we see a group of 
young girls anxiously regarding the scene. The 
one with the handkerchief on her lips may be 


the sister or sweetheart of the young peasant at 
whose elbow she is standing. 

The general disorder of the room, the over- 
turned chairs and broken crockery, show that the 
struggle was severe and earnest. But apparent- 
ly no blood was shed. A slight scratch on the 
forehead of the seated lad, and a rent in his 
velvet jacket, comprise the list of personal in- 
juries. 


CURIOUS CUSTOMS AMONG THE 
WELSH. 
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| a charitable end, might as well have been re- 


Many strange religious customs formerly ex-" 


isted among the Welsh, which, as the age grew 
enlightened, gradually fell into disuse. Some of 
these were merely local, others extended through 
the whole country. Perhaps those which were 
expressive of their hatred of vice, or which had 


tained, notwithstanding a touch of folly that was 
often to be perceived in them. In church, at 
the name of the devil, a universal spitting would 
seize the congregation, as if in contempt of that 
evil spirit; and whenever Judas was mentioned, 
they expressed their abhorrence of him by siit 
ing their breasts. 

Previous to a funeral it was customary, when 
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a corpse was brought out of the house and Jaid 
upon the bier, for the next of kin, either widow, 
mother, sister, or daughter (for it must be a 
woman), to give, over the coffin, a number of 
white loaves in a large dish, and sometimes a 
cheese containing a piece of money, to certain 
poor persons. When that is done all present 
kneel down, and the minister says the Lord's 
Prayer, after which they proceed with the corpse, 


















‘ was called Plygan, or crowing of the cock. It 
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and at every cross-road between the house and 
the church they lay down the bier, kneel, and 
again repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and do the 
same when they first enter the church-yard. It 
was also customary in many places to sing psalms 
on the way, by which the stillness of rural life 
was often broken into in a manner conducive to 
religious reflection. The bier was carried by the 
next of kin, a custom considered as the highest 
respect that filial piety can pay to the deceased. 
This was @ usage frequent among the Romans 
of high rank; and it was thought a great con- 
tinuance of the good fortune which had attended 
Metellus Macedonicus through his life that after 
his death he was carried to the funeral pile on 
the shonlders of his four sons, each one of whom 
had held the highest offices of the common- 
wealth. 

Among the Welsh it was considered fortunate , 
for the deceased if it should rain while they were 
carrying him to church, that his bier might be | 
wet with the dew of heaven. 

In some places it was a custom for the friends 
of the dead to kneel and say the Lord’s Prayer 
over the grave for several Sundays after the in- 
terment, and then to dress the grave with flowers, 

On the eve of St. John the Baptist it was 
usual to place over the doors sprigs of St. John’s 
wort, or instead the common mug-wort, This 
was to purify the house from evil spirits, in like 
manner as the Druids were wont to do with ver- 
vain, which still bears with the Welsh the signif- 
icant title of Corsgan Gythral, or the demon's 
aversion, 

About three o’clock in the morning of Christ- 
mas-day most of the parishioners assembled in 
church, and, after prayers and a sermon, con- 
tinued there singing psalms and hymns with great 
devotion until daybreak ; and if through age or 
infirmity any were disabled from attending, they 
never failed to have prayers at home and carols 
on our Saviour's nativity. This act of devotion 


was a general belief among the superstitious, 
that instantly, 
“at his warning, 

Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 

Th’ extravagant and erring spirit hies 

To his confine.’ 
During the holy season the cock was supposed 
to exert his power throughout the night, from 
which undoubtedly originated the Welsh word 
Plygan, as applied to this custom. Shakspeare 
finely describes this old opinion : 
**Some ray that ever, gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long, 
And then they say no spirit walks abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike; 
No fairy takea; no witch hath power to charm— 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 


PREVENTING LOSS OF BLOOD IN 
SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 


A stmp_e and efficient device for preventing ° 
loss of blood during surgical operations upon the 
limbs, lately brought forward by Professor Es- 
march, promises to be of great service, and has 
already been introduced into England with much 
success, As an instance in illustration of the 
method, we may mention the case of a child, 
five years of age, that required a painful opera- 
tion on the left tibia. While being put under 
the influence of chloroform, an ordinary elastic 
bandage, two inches wide and five yards long, 


was applied pretty tightly, from the toes to the 
middle of the thigh, the result of which was to 
force all, or nearly all, the blood from the limb 
into the body. When the patient was fully nar- 
cotized, a half-inch India rubber rope was 
wrapped around the thigh, at the upper border 


of the bandage, and tight enough to obstruct all 
the afferent vessels. Hooks, previously attached 
to the ends of the rope, furnished a ready means 
of fastening it, as well as of removing it at pleas- 
ure, 
Tlie bandage first applied was unrolled, when 
the limb presented a blanched appearance. The 
operation was then commenced, and a consid- 
erable amount of bone removed. During the 
whole time not a single drop of blood appeared 
in the wound, a sponge was not once required, 
and the facility with which the operation was 
conducted and finished was marvelous. The 
tissues were divided, so far as bleeding was con- 
cerned, just as they might have been on the dead 
body. No inconvenience was subsequently ex- 
perienced by the patient. 

It is claimed for this method, whenever appli- 
cable, that it saves the strength of the patient 
by avoiding any loss of blood, which in many 
cases 1s SO great as to be almost, if not quite, 


fatal. In the case of amputation the blood is 
retained in the system instead of being lost with 
the limb. ‘The duration of the operation is much 
shortened, the absence of bleeding preventing the 
usual necessity of continued application of a 
sponge to the wound to remove the blood, as is 


generally the case, greatly interfering with the 
Surgeons Vision. 
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The names of victories may 
be erased from our battle 
flags; but SILVER-TIPPED 
Shoes will never become ob- 
solete. 





Makes the best walking shoe, 
also the most perfect and 
pliable; at the same time 
they wear 25 per cent. lon- 
ger 

TPHE best “ Evastic Trvss” in the world is now sold 
2 by POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, N. Y., for 
Three Dollars. ¢#~ Write to them for full particulars, 


URGICAL Elastic Stockings foren 
veins, and Supporting Belts, of best = 
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“THE CROWN TOOTH BRUSHES. 


“Tue FinestProouces, 
Se a a 
AS CHOICE ODORS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE! 
ES Tuomson, LANGDON & Co. 
MSR) SOLE IMPORTERS, NEW-YORK. 
LONDON & PARI a 
~ DITSON & CO’S CELEBRATED 


THE CROWN HA¥R BRUSKE 
‘SAW09 O1V4ING NMOYO 3H 
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) Home Musical Library. 


Unexcelled Collections of Bound Music. 
Vocal.—Gems of German Song! Gems of Scottish 


| Song! Gems of Sacred Song! Wreath of Gems! 


atic Pearls! Silver Chord! Shower of Pearls! Duets. 
Musical Treasure! Vocal and Instrumental. 
Instrumental.—For Pianoforte or Reed Organ. 
Gems of Strauss! Organ at Home! Pianist’s Album! 
Pianoforte Gems! Home Circle! Vols. I. and II. 
Price of each Book, in Cloth, $3 003 in Boards, 
2 50; Fine Gilt, $4 00. Ga Buy these Books 
‘or Presents! In each Book you get $25 worth of 
music. §@~ Sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Charles H. Ditson & Co., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y, 
Puirase MENTION Harper's. 
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Libera] inducements to General Merchants and Deal- 
ers, Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. Estautisuep 1858, 


[B= PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
is a first-class monthly, devoted to science, litera- 
ture, and general intelligence, including physiology, 
physiognomy, Prychology, and to all those oe ag ve 
measures calculated to improve markind. Volume 58, 
for 1874, begins with present number, and contains 
much which will interest all readers. There are por- 





y 
in Man and in Animals,” “ Two Sides of Life. 
Wakes,” “‘ Insanity—Its Moral Treatment,” “‘ Needs of 
the Human Body,” “ Education,” “‘ School for Deaf and 
Dumb,” “ Success in Life,” “* Origin of Coal,” “‘ Genesis 
of Geology,” “‘A Murderer’s Story,” “ Life in Texas,” 
* Mound Builders,” &c. Sample numbers 30 cents; $3 
ayear. Subscribe now. Address 8. R. WELLS, No. 389 
Broadway,New York. With either of Hanrrr’s, only $6. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


[JTTon:|WoRKER 


Pat. Jane 27, 1871._ Awarded Gost poem at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 
Is one of the most 

















t inventions of the age. The 
So 


tan 
most 2% ‘ect Button-hele Worker ever inven’ed. 
simple that a o! can work a more ‘ect button-hole 
with it than the most d can work wit 
outit. Local and traveling agen everywhere. 


% e' 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 percent. profit. 
-hole 








HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 
Watch Manufacturer. 


Watches and Traveling Clocks of his own make. 
No. 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


j New Style GLASS 
CUTTER AND 
PUTTY KNIFE, 


Is a better tool for cutting glass than any thing ever 
offered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one. 














Fourth GRAND GIFT Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF TUR 


Public Library of Ky. 


Drawing Deferred till 31st of March Next, 
to complete the sale of tickets, and make a 


FULL DRAWING. 


12,000 Cash Gifts will be distributed 
by lot among ticket-holders, 


















































LIST OF GIFTS. 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............- $250,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIPFT............. 100,0 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. '. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 25, 
ONE G OL 7,500 

10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each....... 100, 

80 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 each....... 150, 

50 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each....... 50, 

80 CASH GIFTS, 500 each....... », 

100 CASH GIFTS, 400 eachy...... »,0 

150 CASH GIFTS, 300 each....... 9 

250 CASH GIFTS, 200 each....... 9 

325 CASH GIFTS, 100 each....... 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 50 each....... 550,000 
Total, 12,000 Gifts, all Cash, amounting 

Sibcccedancd « chearsireseydbemaoets 1,500.000 


9" The concert and distribution of gifts will posi- 
tively and unequivocally take place on the day now 
pate whether al] the tickets are sold or not, and the 
12,000 gifts all paid in proportion to the number of 


tickets sold. 
PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenthe, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven. Whole Tickets for $500; 2244 Tick- 
ets for #1000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5000; 227 Whole 
Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less than $500 
worth of tickets. 

Applications for agencies and orders for tickets 
should be addressed to 

THOS. E, BRAMLETTE, 

Agent Public oon, Be ., and Manager Gitt Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., or 
THOS. H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 
609 Broapway, New York. 
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oT noise. It is the 
. most simple and dar- 
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This favorite Machine 
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ct Light: Running.) Nor st, 
Or, New York Office, 712 BROADWAY; 
Bostong Masa., 41 Avon Street; Chicago, IIl., 76 State 
Street; St. Louisa, Mo., 608 North Fourth Street. 


Keith, Baldwin, & Co, 


Manufacturers and Proprietors of the 


Walking Wfotion 
TREADLE 


FOR 
. J 
Sewing-Machines. 
“SAPP’S PATENT,” 
Improved. 
235 SUPERIOR STREET, 
tl Cleveland, Ohio. 

This great sanitary invention is recommended by the 
most distinguished physicians, as removing the cause 
of injury to those who use the Sewing-Machine, and 
making its use a pleasant and healthful exercise. Its 
stationary heel and alternate toe motion give perfect 
rest to the body. It is simple, strong, and silent. 

GG Agents Wanted in all unoceupied Territory. 


Wood's Household Magazine. 


THE BEST DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


a on made by can- 
vassing for THIS 
magazine — now in 
its 14th VoL—with 


Chromo, The Yosemite Valley, 

















The only complete, genuine, and reliable EXPOSE 
of ALL the swindlers, quacks, and humbugs of Amer- 
ica. It names and “shows up” hund of swin- 
dlers; tells all abont Bogus Money, “ —, * Oil,” 
and similar swindles; all about “‘ Gift” Swindles, Rec- 
ipes, Microscope, Pistol Hnmbngs; exposes nu- 
merous Newspaper Swindles; tells WHY “ Framed En- 
gtavings” don’t come, &c. . Gives a complete list 
of all Swindlers in U.S. The ONLY book of the kind. 
It is a safeguard to every one. Fine type, illustrated 
cover, large octavo, nearly 100 double-column 

mailed free for only 25 cents; 5 for $1 00, Send to 
HUNTER & CO., Pustisuers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


IMITATION SILVER WATC 
American style, 8 oz., at $18; 
o7., $15: 5 oz., $13; 4 oz, $12 
Vest Chains, $2, $3, $4, and $5, to 
9 match. Sent, C.0.D., by express. 
t Send stamp for illustrated circu- 

Ma) Gee lar. (a No Acents. Collins 
: “=> NWietal Watch Factory, 
335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


PLANT SEED COMPANY, 
Established 1845.—Incorporated 1872, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Importers & Growers of Reliable Seeds. 
are Illustrated Catalogues free to all applicants. 


Type v ressly for Ama- 

TYPE teur ee rine New England 
@type Foundry, 105 Washington 

8t., Boston, Mass. Send stamp for specimen book. 


A FTER tryin all preparations of Buchu, which only 
irritate and soften the kidneys, try 1 bottle of Con- 


























DO 
at PUMEROYX e. 144 Broadway, New Yor 





stitution Water and get immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. 





sce! 14x20 inches, in 17 Oil Colors. 

— bor ee cee WIKTVS a Love. Magazine, one year, with Mounted Chroino...... $2 00 

JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. saaonne, pont ag be cane Chromo... : 5 
all a a A ie Examine oar Clubbing and Premium Lists. 

° | M | _ Two First-Class Periodicals for the price of one. 

o F | We solicit Experienced Canvassers and 

LC YZ Ss. F E | others to send AT ONCE tor terms and Specimen 

¢) I | Magazine. Address S, E. SH U'TES, Publisher, 
4 | bs 41 Park Row, N. Y. City, or Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Machine. Agents wanted. Address, 
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HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZIN No. 2, Jan. ist, 1814. Price 2s. 64, 

A SUCIAL AND LITERARY PERIODICAL, 
Two Tales of considerable length are begun and end. 
ed in each number. The Magazine is open to authcp- 
tic Travel, to Biography, and to Papers on Topics of 
Social and General Interest. The New Quarrtrery 
| np contains more printed matter than any pub- 
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ie. 

miaiidae {CONTENTS OF NUMBER 2. 

e. n u 
SERUERE Rs ‘Seseniecac 

plendide Men : a Novel. Joh 
Rare 4 a jain. Pf pares yt -™ 
Sully: Soldier and Statesman. ad 
Winter in Madeira, 
tage: a Story. 

ore ounel Seheninten (FREE 

0 Post) 14s, : 
Ward, Lock,& Tyler, Warwick ee at ll 
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HORACE WATERS & SON 
481 Broadway, New York. 


“The Giant of the Monthlies.” 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTIILY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1874, 


ConTents : 
LEGEND OF THE CASCADES. 
With Five Illustrations. 
SOME NOTES ABOUT POTTERY AND PORCE- 
LAIN. By Wu. C. Pee. 
With Thirty-three Illustrations. 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER AND PUGET SOUND. 
By Cuar.irs Nogpnorr. 
With Eight Illustratione, 
CITY ROAD CHAPEL. 
With Nine Illustrations. 
SONG OF THE REDWOOD-TREE. By Watr Wurrt- 
MAN. 
MY MOTHER AND I: A Love Srorr ron Grars. 
By the Author of “ Joun Hatirax, Gentizman.” 
With Three Illustrations. 
THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 
With Nine Illustrations. 
THE LIVING LINK. By the Author of “Taz Dopaz 
Crus,” “Tus American Baron,” Ero. 
Cuarrrr XVII A Stroke for Liberty.—XVIII. A 
Strange Confession. — XIX. A New Comer. — 
XX. Faithfal unto Death.—XXI. A Warning. 
With Three Illustrations. 
THE NEW SOUTH.—IL. Industrial, Manufacturing, 
and Material Progress. By Eowin Dz Lzox 
With Two Maps. 
TOO MUCH FOR HIM. By Feanx Lez Benzpicz 
HOPE. 
A CHINESE PRACTICAL JOKE. 
TRIFLES. 
HOLLAND HOUSE. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 








The February Number of Hanren'’s Macazrnr is un- 
usually varied and entertaining in its contents, with 
over Eighty Illustrations. Cuanuizs Norpuorr con- 
tributes a very interesting ilinstrated paper on “The 
Columbia River and Puget Sound.” The Number 
opens with a beautifully illustrated poem, “ Legend 
of the Cascades,” which gives a rendering of a remark- 
able Indian tradition connected with the Columbia 
River. Ww». C. Prime contributes some very interest- 
ing ‘‘Notes on Pottery and Porcelain,” accompanied 
by Thirty-three Engravings. Everne Lawnenor treats 
in his dramatic style of “City Road Chapel"—the 
shrine of English Methodiem; and in another il-us- 
trated article some very interesting views are sketched 
with pen and pencil of the social life and historical 
monuments of Farther India. 

The two Serial Novels, ‘My Mother and I,” by Miss 
Motoox, and “The Living Link,” by Prof. Dr Mitts 
—both beantifually illustrated—are continued ; and two 
short stories are contributed by Fran Lez Bensgpict 
and Emity E. Forp. 

Epwin Ds Leon continnes his series of papers on 
“The New Sonth,” dealing in this Number with the 
remarkable progress recently made in Southern man- 
ufacturing, lumbering, and mining industries. Two 
important Maps are given, showing the great lumber- 
ing and mining districts of the Southwest. 

In an article on “Holland House,” Evorns Law- 
menor gives a remarkable chapter of historical remi- 
niecence and anecdote. 

Watt Warrman contributes a very characteristic 
poem, entitled ‘Song of the Redwood-Tree.” 

The “‘ Easy Chair” discusses Tweed’s fate and the 
question of co-education, and gives some very enter- 
taining gossip of the lyceum green-room. The “Sci- 
entific Record” is a complete summary of recent prog- 
ress in science and the arts; and the other editorial 
departments are full of entertainment and instruction 
—including a very amusing “‘ Drawer, with numerous 
illustrations. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One Corr or erruxr ror Ont Year, $4 00, Postage 
Preparp. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEERLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to an 
Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE PR 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Haaren’s Macazixe, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 


where received. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


20 each Ladies old Hunting W aches 


os GE 
Send stamp for circilar. GEO. E. SMITH, 
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FOR HOUSE 
Rogers’ Statuary ino. 
MY. Yy soe Secon mie a 











* Bubbles,” 

A life-size figure of a 
om aes bubbles, 
| ose stamp 

price eat illustrated catalogue 
and price-list. Address 

JOHN ROGERS 
J 212'Fitth Avenue, N.Y. 


-CUTTING G MACHINES FOR 

VENEER One we a 
nd 4 feet diameter. r Stiowwe Mao 
ine 5 feet 6 inches long. &#~ Both in perfect order, 
with Pulleys, ase DW. Add ys for 
— GEO. 0. W. READ a ‘oe. 
E J . 
196 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R., New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented. 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 








/ And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
? Over 10,000 now in Use. 
Bend i iur Lilastrated Catalogue, with Agents’ om 
es, to BENJ. 0. WOODS, 
Manatastares na Dealer in every description of 
NTING MATERIAL, 


849 Federal . "168 Kneeland Sts., BOSTON. Mars. 
' 8 "s Prize Fi $ 
SEEDS! |: Petietice Spiendia “Aster Secas 


n — i eipt 
SEEDS! | ct'st‘o0. “New iiinstrated Seed 


ic i , Address Wa. H. 
SEE DS e| Catalogue, fr St, Boston. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns sre Guaven to Frr any Fierne, and 











ftre filfei with the aveatest accuracy, sv as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexper ienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust sieasure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
nnder the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
biades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 


chest: and for Children, straight around the budy 
under the arma. 

The fullowing Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. iv. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER....... qececssee ee & 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ sal 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALKE- 

ING coat (for child from 6 months to 4 

CIEE iccnincc ane naedsbhpaieeebbcranndtin os “ 27 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Sli Petticoat, and Shirt).. = 85 


LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

Om We PEN GED, « ononcc sc ncnccnsoevesesence “4 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

AND SMOKING-CAP...........02...sc000 “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with ao 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. nw" @& 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER............ « 
LADY’S LINGERIE omy te Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawere)...........c..-sesseee 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over- skirt, and Walking Skirt nat 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SU IT (tor bey 
et DOS UE BERND GED, cocccccccckecoeeseese a 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
- . ete eee koa 7 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2 to5 years old) “ 
sues E, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
rt, and Full Trained Skirt...............- ” 
bow aS bite JACKET, WORTH 
VER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 
Lot’ IS QUINZE ‘VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-ekirt and Walking Skirt......... aa 
ee ye BREASTED REDINGOTE WALE- : 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt) * 


er 





“ 





$8 6885 & BS a 


“4 


DOLMA NVEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
BOG Wee BIR 6.0020. ccccescesecoccceces =o 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years —_ eccee o * 8 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
on ne REDINGOTE WALKING , 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE- ete PO- . 


LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ * 23 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 3 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

PERE WEE senso cnvn-psnsesancosencsocoes ° 2 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

wi Yr rere - 





ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT ; 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, w h 
Basque Back and coe ae ” 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... aa 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Pee Walene GENE. .cccooccsenccssoccecscce - 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and ae Back Over-skirt and 





& & 88 


co 
a) 





Long Walking Skirt.............+.-++ oe @ @ 
DOLMAN DEME-TRAINED SUIT...... -.... “ 48 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

NOE. i aichnie eben shetinienesneetsoass “ 50 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS..............-++ “= @ 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Brensted Ruglieh Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Snspender eeereunpes 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)........--++ = 7% 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


In ordering, please ifv the Number of paper con- 


taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the neuai discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





LDI 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deaf 
ond Guatn oh Macbon tan (oh nent 





NG PAPER! 


seine, one as a substitute fur samtestag. %.. for Samplea 
or Lock River PaPer Vo,, 





WOODWARD’S 
NATIONAL 
ARCHITECT. 


1000 Worxine Drawings. 
Plans, Details, 
Specifications, and Esti- 
mates. Twertve Dot- 

LaRs, postpaid. 


MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } Srx Doutans, 
STAIRBUILDER. postpaid. 

MONCKTON’S acest Srx Dorars, 

CARPENTER and JOINER.) »0*tpaid. 

FRAMING AND ROOFING. 

Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


ask WHY we can sell First 









ot. profit. 
by 1 --g- a inp oe to fami- 
lies at Fact ey warrant 
5 Years. at A for illustrated cir- 
Bankers, Merchants, 
now), using our Pianos, 
sate where you saw 


* U. 8. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


— o 


- wast Saale 


There is no » bd ne an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's iz edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—¥. Y. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 














The best publication of its class in America, and 80 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columng contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 











It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the snbscription price. of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost yon a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the househald economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One of either will be sent for one year, Ae gab on 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanren’s Magazine, Hanrven’s Weexty, and Hanern’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazum, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be anpplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Scuuscniuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazinx 24 cents a year, for the Wrexiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subecriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada mnet be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. posta 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence wit the 
Numbers for Jnne and December of each year, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the enubscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

yable to the order of Haaren & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terme ror Apvertistnc ty Hanren’s WeErxiy anr 
Hanrrrn’s Bazan. 
A "a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 0 per Line—ench ineertion. ~ 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each ineertion. 











Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 


of ee 00 wane? 

AN id LOVEJOY, 
rietor & Manufacturer, 
ngton St., Boston. 





Sse we War 
price to dealer 


STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
© Best Invented. 

Price os $26, $88, and $60. 

tw Send stamp for Catalogue to W. ¥. 

EDW! ARDS, Agent, 16 } College Place, N. Y. 





J To canvass for 
AGENTS WANTED 7. sss 
engraved Address, Visiting, Wedding or Business Ad- 
dress Cards ever produced in this country or Europe. 
One agent in Boston made $210 in seventeen days; an- 
other in Hartford,Conn., made $45 in one day. Agents 
can make good pay the year round without going out 
of their town. 18 beautiful samples, with complete in- 
structions, sent to any address for 25 cents, to pay post- 
age, &c. Address HORACE A. MANLEY, Fashionable 
Card Engraver, 316 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


EMARKABLE SUCCESS! 0 One agent 
made $112 in 4 days, and another $458 in 


Adventures upot, OCEAN'S STORY, 


and the Wonders | tenant it. 225 Illustrations. 
Price low; sells fast. 2000 live agents want- 
ed for this and the only complete history of 
LIVINGSTONE 28 Years in AFRICA. 
Aleo our Spo New Bible, just ready. Address 
HUBBAR BROS., Pubs., Phila., Boston, or Cin., O. 


WANTE TED. _ Experienced Canvass- 
ers are wanted to sell 
the New and Popular Books, “Memorirs or Many 
Mex, anp or Some Women,” by Maunsell B. Field; 
“* ANECDOTES OF Punt 10 Mex,” by J. W. Forney; and 
“Farm Batraps,” by Will Carleton. For further par- 
ticnlars, address or call on AVERY BILL, 
Care Harper . & Brothers, N. Y. 











Binder, 1 Lightning Rag Carpet- ode and Button- 
Hole Cutter, in a neat box with directions. Sells at 
sight. Sample bax sent postpaid for $1 00. Address 
CITY NOVELTY CO., 108 South 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


Winter Employment. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 
Permanent Employment. Men & Women 
wanted. Pull particulars free. Address 
W.A, Henderson &Co.,Cleveland,0., or8t.Louis,Mo 


GENTS WANTED.—GRAND BOOKS. —Cy- 
clopedia of Things Worth Knowing. 25 ooo 

amy ~ plied. All you want to know | 
ae. Se ening, Mechanics, Housekeeping, &c., wee Cc. 

¢ Popu ar Family Bible, with Bible Dic- 
tionary, and § illustrations. e handsomest 
Bible made. The Voice of See. | A. \ een 
volume for every home. Terme, 

MILLER’S BIBLE AND PUBL ISHING HOUSE, 











1102 & 1104 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
ALL AGENTS, Xorstysn' 


make a mistake if they do not write rt hn @Gru1, 
Boston or Chicago, whose new combination is un- 
equaled. &@~ Immense sales and great profits, — 


A MonTHand expenses to good ; canvassers 
9475 See le as flour. Sam _ 





free. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, 


use. Pails, Slop-Jars, Foot-Baths, Bowls, Basins, 
Fora ee ., durable and cheap. Trade supplied. 
~_JEN NGS BROS., 852 Pear Street, N. Y. City. 
A Great Success. 
For the BEST’ Selling 


BOOK BOOK AGENT book of the age, address 
* Bev rey Co., x Co., Chicago. 


Jn PAPER-WARE.—Economy demands its 





T OF KIN. 

28, 84 aun eT eee ‘8 (Gun's Index to) 
for CHANCERY HEIRS, &c. Price T5c. 

N. SOPER & CO., 27 City Hall Square, N. Y. 


y AN TED. —General, also Travelling Agents in 

every town in the United States. Sample and 
articulars sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

MILLIKEN | & OC CO., 296 ont Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


EASY WITHOUT ANY INVESTMENT. Address, 
with ‘stamp, Box 3696, New York. 


A GREAT SENSATION! Agents Wanted. 
Big Package FREE to all who will engage at 
once, aus IN CASH. Every thing fur- 
nished. It = Relis Send in your name im- 
mediately. & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 





A MONTH ‘and d expenses to good Canvase- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
Samples free, C. M. Lintxeton,Chicago. 


GENTS WANTED for ‘the NEW WORK, 
KIT CARSON, by his comrade and friend, 

D. W. C. Perens, U.S.A. The most popular Book 

published. 600 pages beautifully illustrat . Circulars 
DU STIN’ GILMAN, & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


per month uaranteed sure to 
$ ] 00 to $250 Agents e ~ where, selling 
our new seven strand White Platina Clothes- 


Lines. Sells readily at every house. Samples free. 
Address Tur Grmarp Wine MILL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send stamp for Instrated Catalogne of 
ents Latest Novelties. New oddities. BOSTON 

* NOVELTY COMPANY, BOSTON, Mags. 
§ 1500 yearly made by agents in their epare moments 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
NTER BOOK-LIST. 


te Hanrae & Broriuens will send either of the 
following toorks by marl, postage prepaid, to any part y 
the United States, on wang 4 of the price. 


tw Hanrrn's Cavatoour mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


% 

SMILES'S HUGUENOTS. The Hagnenote in France 
after the Kevocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Saucen 
Suites, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Indnetries in England and 
Ireland, " “Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the 
Stepbensons,” &c. Crown 8vo, Clotb, $2 00, 


IL 
one GRAIN. A Sequel to “ Blade-o'-Graes.” 
B. L. Fansron, Author of “ Blade-o'-Oraea,” 
PBread. ond-Cheese and Kisees,” “Grif,” “ Josbue 
Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, ‘Paper, 85 cents. 
TIL. 

TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gau. Hamivron, Author of 
“ Woman's Worth and Worthlessnese,” “ Little 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. . 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Turcan 
Life. By T. Avotruvs Tro.tore, Author of “ Lin- 
disfarn Chase,” “A Siren,” “Darnton Abbey,” &c, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being l’ereenal 
Recollections of Emperora, Kings, Queens, Priuces, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years, 
By Macnseut B., Fizuy, 1 mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

VL 

JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House, 
8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

VIL 

SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memvpir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Vil. 

CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1873. By Tuxonvor 
Curistiien, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology ‘and 
University reacher at Bonn, Prussia. 12mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents. 


HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE A Novel. By 
F. W. Romysox, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
* Carry’s Confess{on,” “No Man's Friend,” * Poor 
ae " “Little Kate Kirby,” &c. Svo, Paper, 
60 cents. 


x. 
PLUMER'S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastoral Theolo, & By W snes 8. Piv- 
met, D.D., LL.D. nae loth, $2 


WILKIE COLLINS'S noveLs. (Haneer’s Lipna- 
gy Enrtion.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITK.— POOR MISS FINCH.--MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DKAPD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. With Dlustrations, 12mo 
Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes will be jeeued 
shortly. 


XI. 

HERVEY'S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Gronok Winenen Hrever, 
M.A., Author of “ Rhetoric of Conversation,” “ Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $8 60, 

xii. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Annir Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Accotnut," 
“Played Ont,” ‘A Passion in Tatters,” “ TheDow- 
er House,” “ Maud Mohan," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

XIV. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Snub-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphavapteryx. By 
Nioo.as Pixs, U. 8. Coneul, Port Loais, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 

zy. 

MISS DOROTHY’'S CHARGE. A Novel. By Frawx 
Lex Benrntor, Author of “My Daughter Elinor,” 
**Mies Van Kortland,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, $1 Ov; 
Cloth, $1 50, xvI 


DAWSON’'S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.8., Principal and Vice- Chancellor of McGill U ni- 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Iustretions. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, xvn 


FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. ‘Translated from the Freuch of Camiuta 
LAMMARION, Edited by James Grateuen, F.R.S 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. ith 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 8 Wvod- 

cuts. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 
XVIII. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 
inal Characteristic Lilustrations by American aud 
English Arusts. 

OLIVER TWIST. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; oue. 
$1 00.—MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 8vo, vaper 
$1 00: Cloth, $1 5.—THE OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 26.— 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50.—DOMBEY AND SON. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60.—NICHOLAS NICK- 
LEBY. &vo Paper, #1 00; Cloth, $1 50.— 
BLEAK HOUSE. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.— PICKWICK PAPERS. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00: Cloth, $1 50.—LITTLE DORRIT. vO, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N.Y. 4 


“PRINTING. 


SELF-LNKING PEARL PRESS 










$10 upwards. Send damp 
logue of dresses. 7,08, Culs, de, 
Golding & 1 0., 14 Atiby dt., Boston, 





selling our 82 new articles. Send 35c. for 
Catalogues free. Am. Nove.ty Co., 302 B’ way, N. ¥. 








SHORT HAND. 2° weeks” Sona'stamp for 
cireular. J. A. GRAY, P. ®. . 4847, York. 





A Week to A ents. Fastest selling 
articles in the world. 3 valuable ples for 
ten cents. J. BRIDE, 769 ) Broadway, N. ¥. 
T MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
MON EY Check Ontfits. Catalogu ples and 
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Field's Memories of Many Men and of Seine Women. 


Memories of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal Recollections of Emperors, 
Kings, Queens, Princes, Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at Home and Abroad, 
during the last Thirty Years. By MAUNSELL B. FIELD. 12mo, Cloth, $2-00. 


The chatty, agreeable little volume that Mr. Field{ The author was an official of the United States, at 
has prepared will be read with a great deal of interest | home and abroad, for a considerable time, traveled 
by a large number of people, written, as it is, m a} | extensively, met a great many noticeable persons— 
pleasant, off-hand manuer that is wonderfully attract- | some great by rank, others far greater by talent and 
ive. For thirty years Mr. Field has either seen or} character—remembered what he saw and heard, and 
been the companion of emperors, kings, queens, | the result of his recollection is a volume so thoroughly 
princes, presidents, statesmen, authors, and artists, | agreeable that the reader must wish for another after 
and the man with an acquaintance so large and varied | the same fashion. The book abounds in anecdote, 
must, of necessity, have much to say that is both in- | and the personal sketches of eminent characters are 
teresting and entertaining. He has been a close ob- | so cleverly drawn that we have the originals before 
server, too, of the society in which he has mixed, and | us. Mr. Field had ample and excellent opportunities 
picked up all the unconsidered trifles of small talk and | of forming his opinion of the various crowds in which 
adventure that render a semi-biographical book all | he mingled, and has used these opportunities to our 
the more charming and attractive. Political and so- | advantage.—Phildelphia Press. 
cial events are treated of, and many pleasant memories It is charming, gossipy, and always entertaining, 
reyived.—N. Y. Evening Express. with no little substantial value.—Boston Post. 

Mr. Field, while still a very youpg man, enjoyed| The windows to history are in the hearts and habits 
heppy opportunities for becoming acquainted with | of men, and the writers who give us the clearest in- 
celebrated people. He does not profess historical or | sights to events are those who show us the men dis- 
even biographical dignity, but merely to describe in- | severed from the events. The present writer has in 
teresting facts, most of which came under his own | that way done some work deserving of mention. The 
observation, in regard to a great number of eminent | anecdotes told of Everett, the Duke of Wellington, 
people at home and abroad. We have found no in- | Dickens, Emerson, Guizot, Thiers, Macaulay, and oth- 
stance, however, in which the gossip degenerates into | ers, are pointed and suggestive. They throw light 
scandal, and thus one of the most graceful essentials | upon the men, and serve in many ways to interpret 
of a tome of this character is preserved.—N. Y. Herald. | many of their public actions.—Drooklyn Eagle, 


Twelve Miles from a Lemon. By Gail Hamilton. 


Twelve Miles from a Lemon: Social and Domestic Sketches. By Gat. HAMILTON, Author 
of “ Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” “ Little Folk Life,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
The title of this volume is explained by the familiar | volume of brilliant, witty, and audacious gossip, touch- 

story of Sydney Smith, who described his living in | ing upon countless topics, and perpetually moving the 
Yorkshire as being so out of the way that it was actu- | reader to pleased or sardonic mirth.—N. ¥. World. 
ally “twelve miles from a lemon,” and consequently a| The book is all alive with good sense, sagacity, 
like distance from all the other elements of punch | knowledge of the world, and a kind of vital good will 
and civilization. Miss Dodge apparently lives at much | for the classes of people she racily satirizes.— Boston 
the same distance from Boston, and regarding Boston | Daily Globe. 
and lemons as synonyms of civilization, she has writ- It is written in the curt, crisp, self-assertive, and 
ten a volume of sprightly little essays and sketches | somewhat aggressive style in which the author is fond 
relating for the most part to the humors and infelici- | of propounding her theories and fancies.—.V, Y. Herald. 
ties of suburban life. In many respects it is the most Will bear reading twice and thinking over much 
entertaining of her numerous books. It is simply a| oftener.—Phildelphia Bulletin. 


a) M ‘ . 
Smiles's Huguenots after the Revocation. 
The Huguenots in France after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a Visit to the 
Country of the Vaudois. By SamurL Smries, Author of “ The Huguenots : their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland,” “Self-Help,” “ Character,” “ Life 
of the Stephensons,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

In a former book Mr. Smiles gave us an account of | to the large migrations of foreign Protestants from 
those Huguenots who were fortunate enough to es- | | Flanders and France into England, and to describe 
cape from their country. In the present book he de- | their effects upcn English history and English indus- 
scribes the fortune of those who remained, the bar- | try. This work relates more particularly to the pro- 
barity of the oppressors, and the heroism of the op- | tracted and terrible contests which preceded these 
pressed.—Ezaminer, London. expatriations, and to the events which succeeded the 

The subject teems with interest, and Mr. Smiles has | Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. These events were 
grasped it and written of it with even more than his | of the most thrilling character. The heroism of this 
usual success. It reflects peculiar light upon the char- | persecuted people of God has but few parallels in the 
acter of the French people. It is a history; but, at | history of the world, and the strong arm of relentless 
the same time, it is a romance.—Hour, London. persecution never fell with more ‘merciless severity 

We welcome in Mr. Smiles’s volume a good illustra- | upon the heads of its victims. The details of these 
tion of the government which some Frenchmen still | persecutions are painful in their tragic character, but 
desire to imitate. We commend it to all who take an | they illustrate the sublime faith of a people whose 
interest in knowing what men have done and suffered. | record constitutes one of the grandest pages in the 
and especially to those who incline to admire the rule | history of the world. It isa book of deep interest.— 
of cn absolute monarch allied with the Catholic priest- | Albany Evening Journal. 
hood.—Zcho, London. The volume before us, painful as is its theme, is very 

The work which preceded this, from the pen of the | interesting, the story of some of the Huguenot leaders 
same author, related chiefly to the causes which led ! being quite romantic.—Daily Telegraph, London. 
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‘RIGHTED AT LAST. 
L—THE LOCUM TENENS. 


One lovely summer night, a few years ago, an 
old-fashioned little vehicle was being dragged up 
a steep ascent among the Cotswold Hills by a 
sturdy little pony, who stopped every now and 
then of his own accord, as though perfectly well 
aware of how many “rises and dips” lay before, 
him, and of the consequent necessity of not los- 
ing his wind. by overexertion at this stage of his. 
journey. The two men who were walking on 
either side of the four-wheeler occupied these mo- 
ments of rest, the one in cheering and patting the 
pony, the other in gazing round upon what was 
to him altogether an unfamiliar scene. Long 
sloping meadows on one side, parted from each 
other by low stone walls, a few cottages—stone 
too, even the roofs—dotted here and there, a long 
way off a tall cathedral spire, and over all the 
rapidly gathering gray shadows of coming night; 
and on the other side high, jagged, yellow cliffs, 
crowned by tier after tier of mighty trees, whose 
topmost boughs caught the last golden light of 
the setting sun beyond, whose friendly branches 
sheltered myriads of song birds, 

‘¢ What a glorious view we shall get yonder !” 
cried the stranger, pointing to a turn on the hill- 
side, to be reached after another stiff ascent of 
half a mile. 

‘* Ay, Sir,” responded the man, ‘‘ they do say 
as the look-out there is as good as any in the 
country —or out of it either, J should think. 
Master, he say to me when I were a-drivin’ him 
down here the last time the other day, ‘Jim,’ 
says he, ‘it’s my belief I sha’n’t see nothin’ finer 
in the way of views in all my travels than this 
here Cat’s Back, and that there Nest by the beck ;’ 
and he’s a traveled man, is master, and knows 
what he’s a-sayin’ of too.” 

These last words were flung out a little defi- 
antly, as if to warn the young man who was com- 
ing as locum tenens to Maybeck that though for 
a twelvemonth or so he might be invested with 
the invalid rector’s power, and preach in his pul- 
pit, and live in his house, and look after his flock, 
still he had better take care and not let his pride 
at such a position run away with him, and espe- 
cially he had better not set up an opinion in op- 
position to ‘* master’s.” 

But Godfrey Bree was noways inclined to gain- 
say his conductor’s hearty praise; instead of so 
doing, he so unaffectedly showed a delight in the 
fair views that lay round about them at every 
turn that by the time Maybeck rectory was reach- 
ed he had won golden opinions of *‘ Jim,” who 
informed his wife that night over their supper 
‘* that whatsoever the new man might be, papish 
or chapel disposed, he knowed a nice sight when 
he see it, and that spoke in his favor!” 

A quiet, lonely meal, some few minutes’ study 
of the room where it was served, an introduction 
to and commencement of a warm friendship with 
Flops, the old rector’s spaniel, and then the cu- 
rate strolled out into the garden, possessed with 
the half-satisfied, half-restless feelings that at- 
tend so many changes of men’s lives. This was 
his first parochial charge—the eight years of his 
life since he had left college having been passed 
in the very different work of teaching in a gram- 
mar-school—and how different it all seemed! 
There, in the busy town of many thousands, with 
a throng of lads about him from morning till 
night, plenty of people glad to see him when he 
could steal an hour from his work, he had hard- 
ly known what it was to have a minute to him- 
self; the noise of streets and many voices was 
about him at all hours; every moment of every 
day found him with plenty to do. Here, as yet, 
he knew no one; he had come to this little quiet 
spot mainly for the sake of rest from overwork, 
and rest, even to stagnation, he seemed likely to 
get. Heknew noone; indeed, according to Jim's 
account, there were not many folks to know; a 
poor population of under a hundred to attend to, 
three ‘‘ gentlefolks’ houses” to call at, inhabited 
by a retired officer of the army, the squire of the 
place, and a certain Mr. Darlington, of whom no- 
body knew much: these constituted his parish, 
and constituted for him something very like soli- 
tude. 

So, at least, Godfrey Bree thought that first 
night, and wondered how ever he should tide 
over his twelvemonth’s charge, how he should 
bear the monotony of life in this out-of-the-world 
hamlet. All alone: the stillness was oppressive, 
and irritated him into action of some sort; he 
opened the gate, and set off walking briskly down- 
hill, intending by the clear light of the midsum- 
mer moon to explore a mile or two of country 
before he went to rest. His rapid steps were 
stayed, as he was going swiftly round a broken 
bit of road, by the shrill voice of a woman call- 
ing after him: 

** Be you our new minister, Sir? Then mind, 
please, where you're goin’of. ‘That path ‘ll take 
you right down to the quarry, and maybe you'll 
get a fall before you know where you are. I ask 
your pardon for stoppin’ you, but not knowin’ 
your ways, you'd best to go careful.” 

He thanked the woman, and “‘ went careful” 
to where the path wound among rough stones and 
thick-‘growing brambles by the very edge of a 
large stone quarry, so steep and jagged that he 
scarcely cared to look down twice, and very sen- 
sibly resolved to retrace his steps, and postpone 
farther wanderings till daylight. On his way back 
he saw a pretty picture, and under the shadow of 
a sweet-scented lime staid some moments gaz- 
ing at it. A little back from the road, parted 
from it by a low hedge, stood one of the three 
** gentlefolks’ houses ;” a long window was wide 
open, a lamp lighted within, a background of 
many flowers, and a girl with yellow hair, seated 
in the full light, resting her face upon her hand 
as she read aloud to some hearer unseen. The 
curate was near enough to catch the sound of a 
sweet, clear voice, and Ivitered with a passing 
wish for a full sight of the fair face—may his 








loneliness excuse his intrusive glances!—but at 
that moment up rushed Flops, liot from the ille- 


gal pursuit ofa rabbit ; and with a joyful bark the | 


ill-mannered dog rushed straight in at the open 


window, and made herself very much at home | 


by jamping with her dew-damped paws on the 
reader's light summer dress. Scarcely knowing 
whether to retreat or advance, he hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then had no choice but to go forward ; 
for the girl came out upon the lawn, and catch- 
ing sight of his figure beneath the limes, cried 
out: 

‘* Oh, James, here is this dog of yours again! 
Please take her home, and keep her safe. I like 
to have her; but papa— I—I beg your par- 
don,” as the curate drew near; ‘‘I thought I 
was speaking to the servant from the rectory.” 

In great confusion and awkwardness, Godfrey 
Bree made his apologies and explained who he 


| 
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daughters, two like the father, two like the moth- | what other particular, besides her charming face, 


er—all ready to welcome a young and geutle- 
manly man as a pleasant temporary change in 
place of the old invalid clergyman. © The squire 
found out that the new-comer’s politics were all 
right—that is, something the same kind as his 
own—and, accepting him at once as the right 
kind of man, showed him his pictures, his ken- 
nels, and his favorite hunter, and asked his ad- 
vice upon a much-vexed question of a foot-path 
across the park, finishing up with a hearty invi- 
tation to come in to lunch or dinner whenever he 
felt disposed to do so. 

And he called at the retired officer's, and list- 
ened with patience while his ill-used host set 
plainly before him how infamously he and his 


| claims had been slighted and insulted by a radi- 


was, mentally chafing at the accident which | 


brought him forward in such a ma/apropos man- 
ner. But the look he ventured at the young 
lady nearly repaid him for all his annoyance. 
The face was worthy of the voice—sweet and 
grave and womanly beyond even his ideal; and 
her manner, gentle and self- possessed, well 
matched her face. 

He could have gone on explaining and apolo- 
gizing for an hour, but a sharp voice from the 


house called ‘‘ Emily!” and handing the intrud- | 


ing Flops over to the curate’s keeping, the girl 


cal government. 

‘By Jove, Sir,” cried the wounded major 
(wounded in spirit, I mean)—‘‘ by Jove, if I 
hadn't had the spirit of a lamb—if I hadn't been 
brought up to understand the—the duty of mod- 
erating your feelings when you are in the very 
devil of a temper—lI beg your pardon, Mr. Bree, 
I do indeed !—and if I hadn't felt it was alto- 
gether beneath me to take notice of such a black- 
guardly conspiracy, I should have shaken the 
service off in disgust and thrown up my commis- 
sion, and sent the commander-in-chief a letter 
that would have made his ears tingle. Upon 
my word, I should, Sir! But I remembered— 








hurried back to her father, and the young man 
retraced his steps to the rectory. On the whole, 
it seemed to him, however, that Maybeck was a 
far more habitable place than he had thought it 
to be an hour ago. 


Il.—THE INEVITABLE DILEMMA. 


A habitable, cheery, sociable little place the 
village was in truth, in spite of the smallness of 
its population, which seemed rather ridiculous 
when first faced by this stray man from a busy 
town ; and before a week was over Godfrey Bree 
had made so much use of his time that he had 
seen the inside of most of the cottages, and learned 
from the lips of their feminine occupiers such 
budgets of domestic trials, such perplexing con- 
fidences of family histories, such volumes of de- 
tails concerning all the children of every house- 
hold, as set him often wondering what in the 
world men with large parishes could do if they 
had a proportionate increase of matters to listen 
to. 

But that was only his first week, before he 
knew how to manage properly ; after a while he 
contrived to avoid such floods of gossip, and yet 
maintain his character as a kindly listener and 
good adviser. 

He made his call, too, at the squire’s, and saw 
the whole family—master, mistress, and four fat 














GODFREY DECLARES HIMSELF. 


| my late father was a clergyman—I remembered 


it is not always wise to get in a rage and do 
what you wish. A Christian and an officer has 
other duties. So I waited till I cooled down, 
and then sold my commission.” 

The major wound up as the squire had done, 
by begging this excellent new listener to drop in 
at six o’clock whenever he wished for a homely 
dinner, and some one else’s company besides his 
own. 

Lastly, he made his visit to Mr. Darlington’s, 
postponing his call there from day to day for 
reasons scarcely intelligible to himself. 

He was ushered into the same bright room of 
which he had caught a glimpse a week before, 
met and welcomed by Miss Darlington herself, 
whose delicate beauty gained, as so many kinds 
of beauty do not, by being seen in broad daylight. 
A lovely complexion, clear large gray eyes that 
smiled as brightly as her lips, a perfect figure, 
and a soft sweet voice. She needed no adjuncts 
of dress or personal adornment to enhance her 
many charms ; and either she was aware of this, 
or had other reasons for the noticeable simplicity 
of her attire, which seemed scarcely in keeping 
with the costliness of the furniture and orna- 
ments of the room in which she was seated. At 
first the curate, who was thoroughly unaccus- 


tomed to ladies’ society, was puzzled to know in | 





she differed so much from most others of her 
sex; but after a few visits at the Hall had 
brought before his eyes a considerable display 
of west-country fashionable attire he became 
aware of Miss Darlington’s peculiarity, and set 
it down in his own mind as a piece of very par- 
donable vanity—an error, if error at all, in the 
right direction. 

The first few minutes of that morning's call 
led the young man into an unknown land, where 
hitherto his steps had never strayed. I don't 
mean that he fell headlong in love all in one 
brief half hour, or even for weeks suspected that 
he was in danger of doing so at all; but dreams 
and longings for a home of his own henceforth 
troubled him as they had never done before; a 
weariness and distaste of his old life came over 
him, and he began to think he never could go 
back to the pursuits and work he had been so 
loath to leave. 

One more trifling circumstance struck him 
during that first interview—for he naturally paid 
more heed to manner than to dress, and noticed 
a slight but certain change in Miss Darlington’s 
manner from the moment her futher entered the 
room. 

The latter received Mr. Bree with all possible 
courtesy, and detained him for nearly an hour 
in friendly conversation, explaining, rather un- 
necessarily, his own reasons for living in such a 
secluded part of the country; ‘* natural indo- 
lence, I must confess, and a genuine dislike to 
being elbowed about in the world ;” then, gaug- 
ing his visitor's tastes and knowledge of matters, 
artistic, political, and social, rapidly and skill- 
fully, he ended by congratulating himself on 
having a neighbor with so many similar tastes to 
his own, and expressing a hope that they might 
see much of each other. 

But during that hour Miss Darlington scarce- 
ly spoke, and when Godfrey Bree looked toward 
her he fancied a shadow had come over her face 
—an anxious, slightly distressed look for which 
he could not account, which changed her curi- 
ously, making her look grave and older than her 
years. 

And as it was that morning, so was it ever 
afterward. Apart from her father the curate al- 
ways found her bright and cheerful, though per- 
haps less given to mirth than most girls of twen- 
ty; but with Mr. Darlington always subdued, 
always quiet ; watching him with eager anticipa- 
tion of his wishes or wants; reading when she 
was bidden—he would have her read aloud for 
hours some days; singing to him if he was so 
disposed ; his constant companion in walks or 
drives ; his devoted attendant during those hours 
when he was ill or fancied himself to be so; and 
yet no one who watched her—as the curate soon 
delighted in doing—could fail to perceive that 
there was some false note in the harmony of that 
household, some slight invisible barrier between 
the love of this father and daughter. 

Meanwhile, as his acquaintance with the Dar- 
lingtons grew closer, the weeks were creeping 
on. The harvest was gathered in far and near, 
and the woods down the steep hill-sides were 
glorious in red and golden garments 

Letters from abroad told Godfrey Bree that 
Mr. Herbert, the rector, was slowly but surely 
regaining his health, and trusted to be able to 
resume his parish work during the following 
summer; “and that means,” thought Godfrey, 
ruefully, ‘‘that I shall be wanted here no longer."’ 
That day the curate first faced a very awkward 
question: ‘* Would Mr. Darlington, with all 
his seeming friendliness, be disposed to give up 
his daughter to a man who had no better pros- 
pect for years to come than a curacy, or possibly 
acountry grammar-school—who had no prospect, 
moreover, of ever inheriting more than the soli- 
tary thousand pounds he already possessed ?’ 

The poor fellow took himself to task for his 
folly; but it was late in the day to do that. 
Then he told himself he must see and master 
this quick-growing passion—which only shows 
how ignorant he was on such matters; and then, 
as if the very Fates fought against him, Mr. 
Darlington met with some slight accident which 
kept him within-doors, and he was constantly 
sending for the curate to dine or lunch with him, 
‘* out of Pity.” So the chains were riveted faster 
than ever as winter drew on apace. 


IIlL.—IN WORSE CONFUSION, 


One November afternoon an urgent message 
had gone across to the rectory for Mr. Bree to 
dine at the White House: so Mr. Darlington’s 
cottage was called. 

Mr. Bree had declined to go, half glad to be 
out of danger’s way for once—-‘‘ his lads were 
coming up to the night-school, and he should be 
busy till eight o’clock.” Upon which came an 
other message that Mr. Darlington would put 
off dining till eight if Mr. Bree would go then. 
So the overpersuaded curate gave in, and went 
something against his will. 

Against his will for two reasons. First, he 
was afraid of his secret escaping from him before 
he had well made up his mind what course he 
ought to take; and next, because his more fre- 
quent interviews with Mr. Darlington had not 
strengthened his liking for that gentleman. At 
times such flashes of bitterness broke from him, 
such rough, harsh speeches, as made one wonder 
what in the world was out of joint with this 
man, who lived to all seeming in such wealth 
and comfort ; and after such speeches, if they 
had happened at dinner, it was certain Mr. Dar- 
lington attempted to raise his spirits by drinking 
freely of the wines which he used to boast were 
among the best in the country. 

On this November evening Godfrey could see, 
the moment he entered the dining-room, that his 
host was in no particularly happy frame of 
mind, 

He received his guest, however, with many 
expressions of welcome, and vented his ill tem- 
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ner on the dinner, Which he declared had been 
ed inthe cooking ; then, as though ashamed 

» much fault-finding, he turned the conver- 

n to descriptions of the Lake country, which 

ew weil, and of which he spoke with such 
nny flueney that it was difficult to believe him 
» be the same man who had sat grumbling at 
he head of his table a few minutes before. 

Having achieved this point, he suddenly sub- 
sided, and playing listlessly with a wine-glass, 
begved to know whether Mr. Bree had discover- 
ed any wonderful genius among the clod-hoppers 
he.was teaching, or what made the occupation 
i ¥ engrossing. 

The young man colored at the sneering tone, 
but answered with perfect good temper that his 
wwils were none of them very apt, but that he 

ceived it to be his duty to help them if they 
wished to learn. 

‘* Well, every one to his taste,” said Mr. Dar- 
lington, coldly. ‘I suppose you are something 
like myself at times, driven to seek uncongenial 
companions rather than none at all, in such a 
dismal corner of the earth as this is—dismal, 
that is, when the fishing season is over,” he add- 
ed, hurriedly, and flushing slightly. 

Uncertain how to take such a speech, the cu- 
rate was for answering hotly ; but at that instant 
he caught Emily Darlington’s glance, frightened 
and entreating. The appeal from her was a de- 
light to him, and for her sake he answered, court- 
isly : 

‘‘ Indeed, you wonld be surprised if you knew 
how much one gets interested in such unprom- 
ising pupils. i know the people here so well 
now, that Maybeck seems to me one of the most 
important spots of the earth, though I don’t hap- 
pen’ to care for trout fishing. No, thank you, 
no more wine 

lappy you, if you can make yourself con- 
tented,” responded his host; ‘‘to me it appears 
as thougli such drudgery as your evening’s work 
must be awfully uncongenial to a man like your- 
self, accustomed to something better—though in 
the same line !”—this with another sneer. 

(**Oh, Emily,” thought the curate, ‘if that 
man were any one but your father, I should not 
wait at his table to hear another such speech !’’) 

‘Teaching is ‘ my line,’ as you say,” he an- 
swered; ‘‘and I like it heartily. Perhaps you 
will excuse me for saying that I consider it as 

such my duty to teach the lads about here what 
little they are anxious to learn as I should con- 
sider it my duty to fulfill any other trust com- 
initted to me honestly and fairly.” 

‘* Bah! ¢rust!” muttered Mr. Darlington; and 
again the curate caught the daughter's eye, glan- 
cing nervously toward him, as though imploring 
a change of conversation. So striking farther 
afield for a subject, he went on : 

‘*T had a pupil once, five or six years ago, 
for whose sake I used often to wish myself a 
rich man, so that I could have pushed him on in 
the world. For so young a boy, he promised 
wonderfully well, and many a plan we made to 
work him up and get him through Oxford or 
Cambridge. But it all came to nothing ; down- 
right poverty forced his mother to take him from 
school, Somehow a berth was found for him in 
a ship that traded between here and China—he 
hated the sea, poor little chap! And the other 

day I took up a stray newspaper for a minute, 
and the first thing I saw was that the Queen had 
gone down in the Chinese seas with poor Char- 
lie Merlin and every other soul on board.” 

**Charlie!"-—-it was Miss Darlington began 
speaking. Her father interrupted her harshly : 

‘* Ring the bell! I—this glass is snapped ;” 
and-he pushed the broken glass away. ‘* You 
need not remain, Emily ; we shall be in the draw- 
ing-room presently ;” but his voice as he spoke 
yas unsteady, and his hand shook terribly as he 
poured out, more wine, 

Miss Darlington hurried from the room with- 
out a word; but as Godfrey held the door open 
for her he could see that her face was white, 
and her eves full of tears. 

Scarcely knowing whether to connect her evi- 
dent distress with what he had been saying, he 
felt perplexed as to what to do when he resumed 
his seat; but after two or three minutes’ dead 

ce Mr. Darlington asked, slowly, 
‘‘ What was the name of the boy you just 
spoke of ?” 

**Charlie Elwin Merlin.” 

** And he lived—” 

“At Newby by York.” 

“Oh!” Then, still more slowly, *‘ At Newby 
by York ; a place [ have never seen. I thought 
you were an eastern counties man—that you 
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had lived all your life at St. Osyth’s ?’ 

‘** Not quite all. I have many relations in 
Yorkshire—my only living relatives, cousins, are 
all in different parts of that county. After 
Christmas I mean to have a holiday, and run up 


to see them for ten days.” 

**Oh, and then you will see this Mr.—these 
people who interest, you ?” 

** Perhaps I shall,” said the curate, sadly ; 
and then he got up and said he would be going 
home, for he did not care to anticipate or dis- 
cuss so sad-a meeting as his would be with that 
sorrowing mother. He was vexed with himself 
for so carelessly introducing the subject ; and so, 
resisting Mi. Darlington’s invitation to remain 


l *’. he went off to bid Miss Darlington good- 
nicht in the drawing-room at once. 

she was not there; but half a dozen candles 
Were flaring in a strong draught, the dark cur- 
tiins were puiled aside, and the window stood 
wile oper While he hesitated, a voice without 

‘Mr. B oe is papa coming? What, are vou 
ging alresdy 7” ‘Then she stepped in, with a 
dark shaw! vathered about her head and shoul- 
ders; bur though she closed the window, she 
kept well within the shadow of the curtains, 
holding up one hand to shield her eyes, as though 


tlie light dazzled her. 





‘*Wait one moment,” she said, softly, as he 
offered to bid her good-night; then going on 
rapidly, a deep flush replacing her unusual pal- 
lor: ** Will you forgive me, Mr. Bree ; but will 
you—may I give you something for that poor 
lady you spoke of? Perhaps, if—if she has oth- 
er children, she will want it now. Ohno; pray 
do not think it any liberality, papa gives me so 
much more than I ever use.” ‘The last words 
broke into something very like a sob. ‘“‘ Please 
go,” she whispered; ‘‘and pray do not name 
who sent this.” 

He could but go, more puzzled than ever by 
the evening visit. ‘‘This” he found on exam- 
ination to be a bank-note for fifty pounds. 


IV.—PRUDENCE GOES TO THE WINDS. 


Over and over again did the curate ponder the 
strange circumstances of his last visit to the 
White House—last it seemed likely to be, for 
no invitation to go again reached him between 
that night and Christmas, and wearily the time 
dragged along, each day opening on the hope 
that he might meet Miss Darlington once more, 
and closing with a regret that that one object 
was still unachieved. Among his poor folks he 
often heard her named, and by the many gifts 
that were shown to him, it seemed as though she 
must have shut herself up to work for her neigh- 
bors. One day an old paralyzed woman, whose 
home Emily had often brightened by her pres- 
ence, told the curate ‘‘ that her young lady was 
a-goin’ right away; she come last night and told 
her so herself; and, oh, how she should miss 
her, that she should!” and then the poor old 
creature shed ready tears, and pitied herself for 
being about to lose so kind a friend. 

After that Godfrey heard the coming departure 
spoken of by many, together with a dozen rea- 
sons for the removal—nearly all of them flavored 
with one piece of what he feared was the truth, 
It seemed to be pretty well known that Mr. Dar- 
lington’s habit was mastering him quickly, and 
that he was rarely to be seen, toward the latter 
part of the day, in any better than a half-intoxi- 
cated state. 

Well might poor Emily come alone to the lit- 
tle church, looking so worn and pale that her 
bright girlhood seemed altogether to have left 
her. 

The curate’s heart often ached as he caught 
sight of the sweet, sorrowful face; and mighty 
were his longings that he had the right to take 
her from her unshared troubles, even to the 
modest home which was the best he could ever 
offer her. 

But now he had no hold on such a hope. As 
darkness gathered about that other household, 
the shadow fellon him too. Do what he would, 
he could not feel light-hearted or glad that 
Christmas-time, 

**If I could only see her again,” he thought, 
as he finished a weary walk in the misty garden, 
on the eve of Christmas-day, by pacing down 
the plantation, through the grave-yard, and so 
into the church. And behold, while the wish 
hovered unspoken on his lips, there stood Miss 
Darlington in the narrow aisle, glad, waiting 
perhaps to see him, for she came forward with 
heightened color and outstretched hand. 

** At last!” he exclaimed, hurrying forward 
to meet her. ‘‘I thought I never was to speak 
to you again.” 

** Nay,” she answered, ‘‘I would not go with- 
out bidding you good-by. I had not much time 
to help with the church this year, but I staid 
purposely after the Daveneys and Wilsons left, 
because I did so hope you would come in.” 

The curate forgot his last month’s wearyings 
in delight at this avowal. His prudence was 
scattered to the winds, and. before he was half 
aware of what he was doing he was pouring out 
the story of his love, entreating her, if she might 
not yet share his home, to let him know and 
help her to bear her troubles. 

“*My darling,” he said, ‘‘ what is it that is 
changing you so? what is it that is taking you 
away from us? and why have you never let me 
see you of late ?” 

A stream of questions that the poor girl could 
not answer, for she was crying bitterly, unable 
for some minutes to speak a word, 

Grievously perplexed at the effect of his 
words, Godfrey stood anxious and impatient, 
while she fought a battle with her tears and con- 
quered them; then, not venturing a look toward 
him, she drew away a step, and almost uncon- 
sciously toying with a holly wreath, spoke at last, 
tremulously and nervously : 

‘*T have done very wrong. I only waited— 
indeed, I only waited to hear if you had sent— 
my poor gift—to your—your friend.” : 

He told her half impatiently that the gift had 
gone almost as soon as she gave it, and as secret- 
ly as she had desired. 

**Then I do thank you more than I can tell,” 
she said, once more ey giving him her 
hand. And she added, slowly and earnestly, 
‘*T ask you one thing more—forget you ever 
spoke to me as you have just done. There are 
reasons why I must not and”—faltering a mo- 
ment—-‘‘ why I will not listen to such words. 
No, no, please don’t make me cry again ;” for he 
was at her side, trying to stop her words. What 
lover, indeed, would be likely to be put off with 
such entreaties as these? Not he, thought God- 
frey ; hear him she should; and he made her 
find her hat and leave the gray little church, 
while he eagerly and passionately pleaded his 
cause with her as slowly they moved on toward 
the home she was so soon to leave. 

But all in vain. ‘It can not be.” ‘It must 
not be.” ‘*I can not tell you why.” These were 
the only answers he could wring from her. No 
argument, no entreaties could change her, 
though, poor girl, she had not strength or skill 
enough to conceal that it was her will, and not 
her heart, that was rejecting him. 

** Will you never give me any other answer?” 





he asked, as they neared the gate of the White 
House. 

*<T dare not think I ever shall,” she answered. 

‘* And will you forgive me the pain that my 
presumption has caused you ?” he asked, jesuit- 
ically. ‘‘I had almost forgotten till now how 
rich you were and how poor I am.” 

‘* How can you! ‘That is cruel!” she broke 
out, ‘Indeed, you don’t know how cruel you 
are. Ah, Godfrey!” for he held her, all unseen 
in the quiet shadowy lane, close in his arms for 
one moment while he said : 

** Then I will wait. Whatever it be that keeps 
you from me can not last forever. Whether it 
should last for months or years, I'll wait. I'll 
have no wife if I can not have you, Emily ;” 
and then he released her, and left her without 
another word, striding off for a six-mile walk 
along the old Roman road close by, to cool his 
hot head and recall what few senses the last 
hour had not deprived him of altogether. 


V.—AFTER WAITING COMES REWARD. 


The next day brought its work of services, 
and ‘* Lady Margaret’s dole of certain shillings 
and woolen garments and loaves of bread to six 
poor women of the parish of Maybeck.” God- 
frey Bree had plenty to keep him occupied till 
the time came for his lonely Christmas dinner, 
for he had declined joining the family gathering 
at the Hall, and Major Garrett had gone to 
spend his Christmas from home. 

But the dinner was dismal; not even Flops’s 
companionship could make it otherwise. The 
one thought would obtrude itself, ‘‘ How long 
would it be thus with him? How many Christ- 
mas-tides must he pass alone? Would his rash 
love have ever the ending he longed for?” 
Brooding and depressed, the minutes lagged 
along heavily. The excitement of the afternoon 
before was telling on him now, when every word 
that had passed filled his memory, to the exclu- 
sion of all else. 

He started, as a nervous woman might have 
done, when a peal at the door-bell rang through 
the house, and hastened to relight the lamp (he 
had been sitting idly in the fire-light) as Jim’s 
wife opened the door to tell him that Mr. Dar- 
lington was waiting to speak with him, but 
would not come into the house. 

**Now for it!” thought the curate, rousing 
himself for the anticipated fra¥, for he never 
questioned what must have called forth the 
visit. His mind was too full of that one idea, 
and he stepped out into the hall, where a cold 
wind was rushing about, slamming the doors 
and whistling mournfully through all the house. 

** Pray come in, Mr. Darlington,” he begged, 
going out on the steps and standing shivering 
beneath the dark wintry sky. 

‘* No, thank you,” said the other, shortly. ‘I 
am merely come to say good-by ; we shall be off 
to-morrow or the next day. I should be too 
busy to see you if you called. This place is all 
very well in the summer. What's that?” 

‘“* Nothing,” said the curate, peering into the 
darkness. ‘*‘ What do you mean? J wish you 
would come in.” 

‘“* But it’s confoundedly cold in the winter; 
that’s why we are leaving,” went on Mr. Dar- 
lington, rapidly. ‘‘And I hate the country to 
walk in, one is so apt to meet all sorts of people. 
You're not inclined for a walk, are you?” 

** Certainly not,” said the curate; ‘‘ and real- 
ly I think it would be best for you to go home 
if you will not come in with me. It’s bitterly 
cold, and beginning to snow.” 

The flakes were coming down thick and fast 
as he spoke. 

**Then I will be off,” said Mr. Darlington. 
**Good-night and good-by! Have you heard— 
I beg your pardon; I thought I was talking to 
some one else. Good-night!” 

He went off down the garden path, muttering 
strangely to himself, and Godfrey Bree stood 
watching his dark figure as long as it could be 
seen, little thinking that the departing man was 
hurrying carelessly on to meet his death. 

But so it was. While the church-bells were 
ringing merrily, and men gathered their chil- 
dren about them on their bright hearths that 
Christmas night, unknown to them all a life 
went out in their very midst. Late, after all 
the cottagers had gone to rest, the servants from 
the White House roused Mr. Bree and Jim from 
the rectory to help them in their search for their 
master. 

And ‘they found him at the bottom of the 
stone quarry, where Godfrey haa looked shud- 
deringly down the first night he came to May- 
beck. Dead! with broken, crushed limbs, but 
the white cold face unhurt even by a scratch, 
the eyes awfully wide open and staring now, that 
in life had never looked you fairly in the face. 

An intensely cold day early in the following 
week, and the curate stood reading a short note 
that had just been given to him. It was from 
Emily Darlington, whose father he had buried 
that morning. 

“*T am going,” the writer said, ‘‘ to leave this 
very afternoon. I can not see you, I can not 
write to you again, till I have waked from this 
horrible dream ; for so it seems to me. Be con- 
tent to wait, perhaps for months; then I will 
write again.” 

So, with the best patience he could muster, he 
did her bidding, and waited, not knowing where 
or with whom she was; hearing no word of or 
from her; watching sadly the rapid breaking up of 
her deserted home, the close-shuttered dreariness 
of the rooms in which he had so often seen her; 
hearing the endless surmises as to her fortune, 
which was unanimously decided to be large; and 
her future, about which no one knew any thing, 
but all had plenty to say, until at Jast, even in 
the little gossip-loving village, the subject was 
worn out, and the horror of the accident (if ac- 
cident it was, and that God only knew) died 
away from men’s minds, and left them free to 





discuss the in-coming tenants of the White 
House, 

The curate’s love-story had been well kept 
from the small world about him; none knew 
how anxiously he was waiting among them for 
the last chapter of that history. 

It came at last, the letter she had promised— 
written to him from an old town just beyond the 
hills which lay before him as he read the pages. 

**T am not at all the same person who went 
away five months ago,” she wrote. ‘‘ Then I was 
very rich; now I am very poor. I have only my 
dead mother’s money to call my own; it is not a 
hundred a year. You see, I try to tell you the 
worst first, and yet not all the worst. How shall 
I write the truth about him, my father! He was 
always so good to me, and yet I never could be 
happy with him—not quite; and now I am go- 
ing to make you hate him. You thought per- 
haps he had been born to plenty of money, or 
had earned it in some business or profession, 
Unhappily it was not so. He was only a junior 
partner in a firm of lawyers. His senior was an 
old man, and a very rich one, who had but one 
relative, a niece, to inherit his property. I think 
a marriage was once thought of between my fa- 
ther and this lady ; but she preferred a man of 
her own choice, fitting in some respects, but most 
obnoxious to her uncle. A private marriage be- 
tween them enraged Mr. Laurence into disinher- 
iting his niece; and at his death, a few years 
later, it was found that he had left upward of 
thirty thousand pounds to my father, making no 
mention of his then widowed niece in his will. 
That much all the world knew, and even then 
cried shame upon the old man for his harshness. 
But they did not know what my dear mother 
discovered when too late—that my father had 
secretly helped on the distasteful marriage, and 
had then, alas! done all in his power to foster 
the estrangement between the uncle and niece, 
even—how could he do it!—keeping from her 
the knowledge of her uncle’s illness, fearing lest 
at the last moment she should come between 
him and his expected fortune; and, worst of all, 
he told his dying partner that his niece refused 
to come, though he had sent entreating her to 
do so. I could tell you much more; but surely 
this is too much. It almost breaks my heart to 
have to write it. It quite broke my mother’s 
heart when she knew all the truth. The fortune 
was a misery and a shame to her, as it has been 
tome. I thank God, I am rid of it now, and all 
that wretched inheritance from my poor father 
has gone to its rightful owner, Mrs. Merlin. 
Would it were possible that any deed of mine 
could atone to her for all the misery my father’s 
act brought her! But I can do no more. I 
have kept my promise to my mother, who told 
me the full truth only to impress on me the need 
of acting as I have done with the money as soon 
as I had the power, and I only tell you to justify 
myself. Surely I need not ask your pity for my 
father and for me. Is it not an awful thing to 
say his death lifted a load from my heart, al- 
though he was so good to me, and I loved him 
so when I was a child? Now you know why 
your story about Charlie Merlin troubled us so. 
Now I have told you all. Remember, you are 
not bound to me by any word of promise. It 
was riches kept us apart when you spoke to me 
on Christmas-eve. I dared not tell you then 
what you know now. If our poverty stands be- 
tween us now, so be it; no single thought of 
mine shall ever reproach you.” Then a bit of 
girlish weakness stole in: ‘‘ But I should like to 
see you once.” 

**Once!” cried the curate, joyfully ; ‘‘ay, that 
she shall!” And he might also have added, 
‘*and forever ;” for the next day’s meeting was 
but the first of many, and the weeks were but 
few before these two joined homes as well as 
hearts, and set out to face the world together, 
not overrich, but strong in youth and love—one 
of them at least living a new life, freed from the 
heavy burden that another's sin had bound upon 
her earlier years. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 
(BY THE AUTHOR'S SON. ) 


The Parisians and Kenelm Chillingly were be- 
gun about the same time, and had their common 
origin in the same central idea. That idea first 
found fantastic expression in The Coming Race, 
and the three books, taken together, constitute 
a special group distinctly apart from all the other 
works of their author. 

The satire of his earlier novels is a protest 
against false social respectabilities ; the humor 
of his later ones is a protest against the disre- 
spect of social realities. By the first he sought 
to promote social sincerity, and the free play of 
personal character; by the last, to encourage 
mutual charity and sympathy among all classes 
on whose interrelation depends the character of 
society itself. But in these three books, his 
latest fictions, the moral purpose is more definite 
and exclusive. Each of them is an expostu- 
lation against what seemed to him the peril- 
ous popularity of certain social and _ political 
theories, or a warning against the influence of 
certain intellectual tendencies upon individual 
character and national life. This purpose, how- 
ever, though common to the three fictions, is 
worked out in each of them by a different meth- 
od. The Coming Race is a work of pure fancy, 
and the satire of it is vague and sportive. The 
outlines of a definite purpose are more distinctly 
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awn in Chillingly—a romance which has the 

— of its effect in a highly wrought imagina- 
tion. ‘The humor and pathos of ney are 
of a kind incompatible with the design of The 
Parisians, which is a work of dramatized ob- 
servation. Chillingly is a Romance, The Paris- 
ians is a Novel. The subject of Chillingly is 
psychological ; that of The Parisians is social. 
The author's object in Chillingly being to illus- 
trate the effect of “‘ modern ideas” upon an indi- 
vidual character, he has confined his narrative 
to the biography of that one character. Hence 
the simplicity of plot and small number of dra- 
matis persone, whereby the work gains in height 
and depth what it loses in breadth of surface. 
The Parisians, on the contrary, is designed to 
illustrate the effect of ‘‘ modern ideas” upon a 
whole community. This novel is therefore pano- 
ramic in the profusion and variety of figures pre- 
sented by it to the reader’s imagination. No 
exclusive prominence is vouchsafed to any of 
these figures. All of them are drawn and col- 
ored with an equal care, but by means of the 
bold broad touches necessary for their effective 
presentation on a canvas so large and so crowd- 
ed. Such figures are, indeed, but the component 
features of one great Form, and their actions 
only so many modes of one collective impersonal 
character—that of the Parisian Society of Impe- 
rial and Democratic France—a character every 
where present and busy throughout the story, of 
which it is the real hero or heroine. This society 
was doubtless selected for characteristic illustra- 
tion as being the most advanced in the progress 
of ‘* modern ideas.” Thus, for a complete per- 
ception of its writer’s fundamental purpose, The 
Parisians should be read in connection with 
Chillingly, and these two books in connection 
with Zhe Cominy Race. It will then be per- 
ceived that, through the medium of alternate 
fancy, sentiment, and observation, assisted by 
humor and passion, these three books (in all other 
respects so different from each other) complete 
the presentation of the same purpose under dif- 
ferent aspects, and thereby constitute a group 
of fictions which claims a separate place of its 
own in any thoughtful classification of their 
author’s works. 

One last word to those who will miss from 
these pages the connecting and completing touch- 
es of the master’s hand, It may be hoped that 
such a disadvantage, though irreparable, is some- 
what mitigated by the essential character of the 
work itself. The esthetic merit of this kind of 
novel is in the vivacity of a general effect pro- 
duced by large swift strokes of character; and 
in such strokes, if they be by a great artist, force 
and freedom of style must still be apparent, even 
when they are left rough and unfinished. Nor 
can any lack of final verbal correction much di- 
minish the intellectual value which many of the 
more thoughtful passages of the present work 
derive from a long, keen, and practical study of 
political phenomena, guided by personal expe- 
rience of public life, and enlightened by a large, 
instinctive knowledge of the human heart, 

Such a belief is, at least, encouraged by the 
private communications spontaneously made, to 
him who expresses it, by persons of political ex- 
perience and social position in France, who have 
acknowledged the general accuracy of the au- 
thor’s descriptions, and noticed the suggestive 
sagacity and penetration of his occasional com- 
ments on the circumstances and sentiments he 
describes. L. 





BOOK TWELFTH. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue time now came when all provision of food 
or of fuel failed the modest household of Isau- 
ra; and there was not only herself and the Ve- 
nosta to feed and warm—there were the servants 
whom they had brought from Italy, and had not 
the heart now to dismiss to the certainty of fam- 
ine. ‘True, one of the three, the man, had re- 
turned to his native land before the commence- 
ment of the siege; but the two women had re- 
mained. They supported themselves now as 
they could on the meagre rations accorded by 
the government. Still Isaura attended the am- 
bulance to which she was attached. From the 
ladies associated with her she could readily have 
obtained ample supplies; but they had no con- 
ception of her real state of destitution ; and there 
was a false pride generally prevalent among the 
respectable classes, which Isaura shared, that 
concealed distress lest alms should be proffered. 

The destitution of the household had been 
carefully concealed from the parents of Gustave 
Rameau until, one day, Madame Rameau, en- 
tering at the hour at which she generally, and 
her husband sometimes, came for a place by the 
fireside and a seat at the board, found on the 
one only ashes, on the other a ration of the black 
nauseous compound which had become the sub- 
stitute for bread. 

Isaura was absent on her duties at the ambu- 
lance hospital—purposely absent, for she shrank 
from the bitter task of making clear to the friends 
of her betrothed the impossibility of continuing 
the aid to their support which their son had neg- 
lected to contribute, and still more from the 
comment which she knew they would make on 
his conduct in absenting himself so whol.y of 
late, and in the time of such trial and pressure, 
both from them and from herself. -Truly, she 
rejoiced at that absence so far as it affected her- 
self. Every hour of the day she silently asked 
her conscience whether she were not now ab- 
solved from a promise won from her only by an 
assurance that she had power to influence for 
good the life that now voluntarily separated it- 
self from her own. As she had never loved Gus- 
tave, so she felt no resentment at the indifference 
his conduct manifested. On the contrary, she 
hailed it as a sign that the annulment of their 
betrothal would be as welcome to him as to her- 





self. And if so, she could restore to him the 
sort of compassionate friendship she had learned 
to cherish in the hour of his illness and repent- 
ance. She had resolved to seize the first op- 
portunity he afforded to her of speaking to him 
with frank and truthful plainness. But, mean- 
while, her gentle nature recoiled from the con- 
fession of her resolve to appeal to Gustave him- 
self for the rupture of their engagement. 

Thus the Venosta alone received Madame Ra- 
meau ; and while that lady was still gazing round 
her with an emotion too deep for immediate ut- 
terance, her husband entered, with an expression 

f face new to him—the look of a man who has 
been stung to anger, and who has braced his 
mind to some stern determination. This alter- 
ed countenance of the good-tempered bourgeois 
was not, however, noticed by the two women. 
The Venosta did not even raise her eves to it 
as, with humbled accents, she said, ‘* Pardon, 
dear monsieur, pardon, madame, our want of 
hospitality; it is not our hearts that fail. We 
kept our state from you as long as we could. 
Now it speaks for itself: ‘ La fame é una bratta 
Sestin.’” 

**Qh, madame! and oh, my poor Isaura!” 
cried Madame Rameau, bursting into tears. 
**So we have been all this time a burden on you 
—aided to bring such want on you! How can 
we ever be forgiven? And my son—to leave 
us thus—not even to tell us where to find him!” 

**Do not degrade us, my wife,” said M. Ra- 
meau, with unexpected dignity, ‘‘by a word to 
imply that we would stoop to sue for support to 
our ungrateful child. No, we will not starve! 
I am strong enough still to find food for you. I 
will apply for restoration to the National Guard. 
They have augmented the pay to married men ; 
it is now nearly two francs and a half a day to a 
pere de famille, and on that pay we all can at 
least live. Courage, my wife! I will go at once 
for employment. Many men older than I am 
are at work on the ramparts, and will march to 
the battle on the next sortie.” 

**Tt shall not be so!” exclaimed Madame 
Rameau, vehemently, and winding her arm 
round her husband’s neck. ‘I loved my son 
better than thee once—more the shame to me. 
Now I would rather lose twenty such sons than 
peril thy life, my Jacques !—Madame,” she con- 
tinued, turning to the Venosta, ‘‘thou wert 
wiser than I. Thou wert ever opposed to the 
union between thy young friend and my son. I 
felt sore with thee for it—a mother is so selfish 
when she puts herself in the place of her child. 
I thought that only through marriage with one 
so pure, so noble, so holy, Gustave could be 
saved from sin and evil. Iam deceived. Aman 
so heartless to his parents, so neglectful of his 
affianced, is not to be redeemed. I brought 
about this betrothal: tell Isaura that I release 
her from it. I have watched her closely since 
she was entrapped into it. I know how misera- 
ble the thought of it has made her, though, in 
her sublime devotion to her plighted word, she 
sought to conceal from me the real state of her 
heart. If the betrothal brings such sorrow, what 
would the union do! Tell her this from me. 
Come, Jacques, come away !” 

‘* Stay, madame!” exclaimed the Venosta, her 
excitable nature much affected by this honest 
outburst of feeling. ‘‘It is true that I did op- 
pose, so far as I could, my poor Piccola’s en- 
gagement with M. Gustave. But I dare not do 
your bidding. Isaura would not listen to me. 
And let us be just: M. Gustave may be able 
satisfactorily to explain his seeming indifference 
and neglect. His health is always very delicate ; 
perhaps he may be again dangerously ill. He 
serves in the National Guard; perhaps—” She 
paused, but the mother conjectured the word left 
unsaid, and, clasping her hands, cried out, in an- 
guish, ‘‘ Perhaps dead !—and we have wronged 
him! Oh, Jacques, Jacques! how shall we 
find out—how discover our boy? Who can tell 
us where to search—at the hospital, or in the 
cemeteries?” At the last word she dropped into 
a seat, and her whole frame shook with her sobs. 

Jacques approached her tenderly, and kneel- 
ing by her side, said : 

** No, m’amie, comfort thyself, if it be indeed 
a comfort to learn that thy son is alive and well. 
For my part, I know not if I would not rather 
he had died in his innocent childhood. I have 
seen him—spoken to him. I know where he is 
to be found.” 

**You do, and concealed it from me? Oh, 
Jacques!” 

** Listen to me, wife, and you too, madame; 
for what I have to say should be made known to 
Mademoiselle Cicogna. Some time since, on 
the night of the famous sortie, when at my post 
on the ramparts, I was told that Gustave had 
joined himself to the most violent of the Red 
Republicans, and had uttered at the Club de la 
Vengeance sentiments of which I will only say 
that I, his father, and a Frenchman, hung my 
head with shame when they were repeated to me. 
I resolved to go to the club myself. I did. I 
heard him speak—heard him denounce Christian- 
ity as the instrument of tyrants,” 

** Ah!” cried the two women, with a simulta- 
neous shudder, 

‘* When the assembly broke up I waylaid him 
atthedoor. Ispoke tohim seriously. I told him 
what anguish such announcement of blasphemous 
opinions would inflict on his pious mother. I told 
him I should deem it my duty to inform Made- 
moiselle Cicogna, and warn her against the union 
on which he had told us his heart was bent He 
appeared sincerely moved by what I said, im- 
plored me to keep silence toward his mother 
and his betrothed, and promised, on that con- 
dition, to relinquish at once what he called ‘ his 
career as an orator,’ and appear no more at such 
execrable clubs. On this understanding I held 
my tongue. Why, with such other causes of 
grief and suffering, should I tell thee, poor wife, 
of a sin that I hoped thy son had repented and 


would not repeat? And Gustave kept his word. 
He has never, so far as I know, attended, at least 
spoken, at the Red clubs since that evening.” 

“Thank Heaven so far,” murmured Madame 
Rameau. 

**So far, yes; but hear more. A little time 
after I thus met him he changed his lodging, 
and did not confide to us his new address, giving 
4s & reason to us that he wished to avoid all clew 
to his discovery by that pertinacious Mademoi- 
selle Julie.” 

Rameau had here sunk his voice into a whis- 
per, intended only for his wife, but the ear of the 
Venosta was fine enough to catch the sound, and 
she repeated, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Julie! Santa Ma- 
ria! who is she?” 

“Oh,” said M. Ramean, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, and with true Parisian sang-froid as 
to such matters of morality, ‘‘a trifle not worth 
considering. Of course a good-looking gargon 
like Gustave must have his little affairs of the 
heart before he settles for life. Unluckily, 
among those of Gustave was one with a vivlent- 
tempered girl who persecuted him when he 
left her, and he naturally wished to avoid all 
chance of a silly scandal, if only out of respect to 
the dignity of his fiancée. But I found that 
was not the true motive, or at least the only one, 
for concealment. Prepare yourself, my poor 
wife, ‘Thou hast heard of these terrible journals 
which the déchéance has let loose upon us. Our 
unhappy boy is the principal writer of one of the 
worst of them, under the name of ‘ Diderot le 
Jeune.’” 

‘* What!” cried the Venosta. “That mon- 
ster! The good Abbé Vertpré was telling us of 
the writings with that name attached to them. 
The Abbé himself is denounced by name as one 
of those meddling priests who are to be con- 
strained to serve as soldiers, or pointed out to the 
vengeance of the canaille, Isaura’s fiancée a 
blasphemer !” 

** Hush, hush !” said Madame Rameau, rising, 
very pale but self-collected. ‘How do you 
know this, Jacques ?” 

“ From the lips of Gustave himself. I heard 
first of it yesterday from one of the young repro- 
bates with whom he used to be familiar, and who 
even complimented me on the rising fame of my 
son, and praised the eloquence of his article that 
day. But I would not believe him. I bought 
the journal—here it is; saw the name and ad- 
dress of the printer—went this morning to the 
office—was there told that ‘Diderot le Jeune’ 
was within revising the press—stationed myself 
bysthe street-door, and when Gustave came out 
I seized his arm and asked him to say Yes or 
No if he was the author of this infamous article— 
this, which I now hold in my hand. He owned 
the authorship with pride; talked wildly of the 
great man he was—of the great things he was to 
do; said that, in hitherto concealing his true 
name, he had done all he could to defer to the 
bigoted prejudices of his parents and his fiancée; 
and that if genius, like fire, would find its way 
out, he could not help it ; that a time was rapid- 
ly coming when his opinions would be upper- 
most; that since October the Communists were 
gaining ascendency, and only waited the end of 
the siege to put down the present government, 
and with it all hypocrisies and shams, religious 
or social. My wife, he was rude to me, insult- 
ing; but he had been drinking—that made him 
incautious ; and he continued to walk by my side 
toward his own lodging, on reaching which he 
ironically invited me to enter, saying, ‘ I should 
meet there men who would soon argue me out 
of my obsolete notions.’ You may go to him, 
wife, now, if you please, I will not, nor will I 
take from him a crust of bread. I came hither 
determined to tell the young lady all this, if I 
found her at home. I should be a dishonored 
man if I suffered her to be cheated into misery. 
There, Madame Venosta, there! Take that 
journal, show it to mademoiselle, and report to 
her all I have said.” 

M. Rameau, habitually the mildest of men, 
had, in talking, worked himself up into positive 


is wife, calmer but more deeply affected, 
made a piteous sign to the Venosta not to say 
more, and, without other salutation or adieu, 
took her husband’s arm, and led him from the 
house. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ostarstxc from her husband Gustave's ad- 
dress, Madame Rameau hastened to her son’s 
apartment alone through the darkling streets. 
The house in which he lodged was in a different 
quarter from that in which Isaura had visited him. 
Then the street selected was still in the centre 
of the beau monde—now it was within the pre- 
cincts of that section of the many-faced capital 
in which the beau monde was held in detestation 
or scorn ; still the house had certain pretensions, 
boasting a court-yard and a porter's lodge. Ma- 
dame Rameau, instructed to mount au second, 
found the door ajar, and, entering, perceived on 
the table of the little sa/on the remains of a feast 
which, however untempting it might have been 
in happier times, contrasted strongly the meagre 
fare of which Gustave's parents had deemed them- 
selves fortunate to partake at the board of his 
betrothed—remnants of those viands which offer- 
ed to the inquisitive epicure an experiment in 
food much too costly for the popular stomach— 
dainty morsels of elephant, hippopotamus, and 
wolf, interspersed with half-emptied bottles of 
varied and high-priced wines. Passing these 
evidences of unseasonable extravagance with a 
mute sentiment of anger and disgust, Madame 
Rameau penetrated into a small cabinet, the door 
of which was also ajar, and saw her son stretch- 
ed on his bed, half dressed, breathing heavily in 
the sleep which follows intoxication, She did 
not attempt to disturb him. She placed herself 





quietly by his side, gazing mournfully on the face 





which she had once so proudly contemplated, 
now haggard and faded—-still strangely beautiful, 
though it was the beauty of ruin. 

From time to time he stirred uneasily, and 
muttered broken words, in which fragments of 
his own delicately worded verse were incoher- 
ently mixed up with ribald slang, addressed to 
imaginary companions. In his dreams he was 
evidently living over again his late revel, with 
episodical diversions into the poet-world, of 
which he was rather a vagrant nomad than a 
settled cultivator. Then she would silently 
bathe his feverish temples with the perfumed 
water she found on his dressing-table. And so 
she watched, till, in the middle of the night, he 
woke up, and recovered the possession of his 
reason with a quickness that surprised Madame 
Rameau. He was, indeed, one of those men in 
whom excess of drink, when slept off, is suc- 
ceeded by extreme mildness, the effect of nerv- 
ous exhaustion, and by a dejected repentance, 
which, to his mother, seemed a propitious lucid- 
ity of the moral sense. ; 

Certainly, on seeing her, he threw himself on 
her breast, and began to shed tears, Madame 
Rameau had not the heart to reproach him 
sternly. But by gentle degrees she made him 
comprehend the pain he had given to his father, 
and the destitution in which he had deserted his 
parents and his affianced. In his present mood 
Gustave was deeply affected by these representa- 
tions. He excused himself feebly by dwelling 
on the excitement of the times, the preoccupa- 
tion of his mind, the example of his companions; 
but with his excuses he mingled passionave ex- 
pressions of remorse, and before daybreak moth- 
er and son were completely reconciled. Then 
he fell into a tranquil sleep; and Madame Ra- 
meau, quite worn out, slept also, in the chair be- 
side him, her arm around his neck. He awoke 
before she did, at a late hour in the morning, 
and, stealing from her arm, went to his escritoire, 
and took forth what money he found there, half 
of which he poured into her lap, kissing her till 
she awoke. 

** Mother,” he said, ‘‘ henceforth I will work 
for thee and my father. Take this trifle now ; 
the rest I reserve for Isaura.” 

“Joy! I have found my boy again. But 
Isaura—I fear that she will not take thy money, 
and all thought of her must also be abandoned.” 

Gustave had already turned to his looking- 
glass, and was arranging with care his dark 
ringlets: his personal vanity—his remorse ap- 

by this pecuniary oblation—had revived. 

**No,” he said, gayly, ‘‘I don’t think I shall 
abandon her; and it is not likely, when she sees 
and hears me, that she can wish to abandon me! 
Now let us breakfast, and then I will go at once 
to her.” 

In the mean while Isaura, on her return to her 


ment at the wintry night-fall, found a cart - 


stationed at the door, and the Venosta on the 
threshold superintending the removal of various 
articles of furniture—indeed, all such articles as 
were not absolutely required. 

“Oh, Piccola!” she said, with an attempt at 
cheerfulness, ‘‘I did not expect thee back so 
soon. Hush! I have made a famous bargain. 
I have found a broker to buy these things, which 
we don’t want just at present, and can replace 
by new and prettier things when the siege is over 
and we get our money. ‘The broker pays down 
on the nail, and thou wilt not go to bed without 
supper. ‘There are no ills which are not more 
supportable after food.” 

Isaura smiled faintly, kissed the Venosta’s 
cheek, and ascended with weary steps to the 
sitting-room. There she seated herself quietly, 
looking with abstracted eyes round the bare dis- 
mantled space by the light of the single candle. 

When the Venosta re-entered she was follow- 
ed by the servants, bringing in a daintier meal 
than they had known for days—a genuine rab- 
bit, potatoes, marrons glacés, a bottle of wine, 
and a pannier of wood. The fire was soon 
lighted, the Venosta plying the bellows. It was 
not till this banquet, of -which Isaura, faint as 
she was, scarcely partook, had been remitted to 
the two Italian women-servants, and another log 
been thrown on the hearth, that the Venosta 
opened the subject which was pressing on her 
heart. She did this with a joyous smile, taking 
both Isaura’s hands in her own and stroking 
them fondly. 

** My child, I have such good news for thee! 
Thou hast escaped—thou art free!’’ And then 
she related all that M. Rameau had said, and 
finished by producing the copy of Gustave's un- 
hallowed journal. 

When she had read the latter, which she did 
with compressed lips and varying color, the girl 
fell on her knees—not to thank Heaven that she 
would now escape a union from which her soul 
so recoiled, not that she was indeed free—but to 
pray, with tears rolling down her cheeks, that 
God would yet save to Himself, and to good ends, 
the soul that she had failed to bring to Him, All 
previous irritation against Gustave was gone— 
all had melted into an ineffable compassion. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE GROWTH OF PLANTS. 


Tue important researches of Bert upon the 
effect of variations of atmospheric pressure on 
the phenomena of animal life have lately been 
extended by him to the consideration of plants, 
especially in reference to the germination of 
barley and wheat, which contain albumen, and 
of cress and turnips, which do not. He finds 
that, on diminishing the pressure, the germina- 
tion is proportionally slower, and that it stops 
at lengths between one and a half and four 
inches, the seeda not dying, but only becom- 
ing inactive. He attributes this to a 
of the oxidation to development of 
the embryo, because of the feeble tension of oxy- 
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PRIZE PIGS. 


Tar illustration on this page shows the interior 
of the pen at the cattle-show at Islington, En- 
gland, where those interesting creatures, the prize 
pigs, were exhibited. From the placard on the 


wall it appears that their fortunate owner re- | 


ceived the silver cup in recognition of his success | 
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the cattle. Its foul vapors combined with the 
gas exhalations, with the breathings of thousands 
of human and bestial throats, and with the dust 
raised by spectators’ treading, to produce such 
an unwholesome atmosphere that many of the 
beasts died, others were killed to save their meat, 
and others had to be removed to fresher quar- 
ters. If this visitation would for the future teach 





brethren. This appears rather curious, especially 
as regards the pigs, which seem generally in that 
sort of apoplectic condition, wheezing and strug- 
gling for breath, which Dickens attributes to 
the landlord of the Maypole Inn in Barnaby 
Rudge. Poor brutes! they were, for the unin- 
structed million, the most popular part of the 
show, and they got a deal of unpleasant poking 
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in raising the most monstrous specimens of bru- 
tish obesity to be found in England. 

Our readers may remember that a serious ca- 
lamity attended this cattle-show, owing to the 
dense fog that during four successive days over- 
hung London and the surrounding country. So 
dense and continuous a fog had not been known 
for some years, and it had a disastrous effect on 
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exhibitors not to load their animals with such 
mountains of fat, the fog will have been a bless- 
ing in the guise of a curse. Creatures stuffed 
to repletion with mangel-wnrzel and oil-cake can 
not be really healthy, and when we see their 
meat afterward hanging up in the butchers’ shops 
we feel no desire to eat it. The sheep and pigs 
suffered much less from the fog than their horned 
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THE FINISHING TOUCH—A SKETCH FROM LIFE AT THE SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW, ISLINGTON, I 





from sticks and umbrellas, though perhaps they 
were too fat to mind it. Obesity probably ren- 
dered them indifferent to every thing, and if they 
knew that this (which the artist has depicted) 
was their last supper, and that the butcher's knife 
was hanging above thcir heads, they might well 
rejoice to escape the tedium vite produced by 
excessive gorging. 
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PHINEAS REDUX. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


hor of “Lady Anna,” “He Knew he was Right,” 
aa “Orley Farm,” “ Cart You Forgive Her?” 
“The Small House at Allington,” 
** Phineas Finn,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER LXX. 


Tue end of July came, and it was settled that 
Lady Laura Kennedy should go to Lough Lin- 
ter. She had been a widow now for nearly three 
months, and it was thought right that she should 
go down and see the house and the lands, and 
the dependents whom her husband had left in her 
charge. It was now three years since she had 
seen Lough Linter, and when last she had left it 
she had made up her mind that she would never 
place her foot upon the place again. Her wretch- 
edness had all come upon her there. It was there 
that she had first been subjected to the unendur- 
able tedium of Sabbath-day observances. It was 
there that she had been instructed in the unpala- 
table duties that had been expected from her. It 
was there that she had been punished with the 
doctor from Callender whenever she attempted 
escape under the plea of a headache. And it 
was there, standing by the water-fall, the noise of 
which could be heard from the front, that Phin- 
eas Finn had told her of his love. When she 
accepted the hand of Robert Kennedy she had 
known that she had not loved him; but from the 
moment in which Phineas had spoken to her she 
knew well that her heart had gone one way, 
whereas her hand was to go another. From that 
moment her whole life had quickly become a 
blank. She had had no period of married hap- 
piness—not a month, not an hour. From the 
moment in which the thing had been done she 
had found that the man to whom she had bound 
herself was odious to her, and that the life before 
her was distasteful to her. Things which before 
had seemed worthy to her, and full, at any rate, 
of interest, became at once dull and vapid. Her 
husband was in Parliament, as had been her fa- 
ther and many of her friends, and, by weight of 
his own character and her influence, was himself 
placed high in office; but in his house politics 
lost all the flavor which they had possessed for 
him in Portman Square. She had thought that 
she could, at any rate, do her duty as the mistress 
of a great household, and as the benevolent lady 
of a great estate; but household duties under the 
tutelage of Mr. Kennedy had been impossible to 
her, and that part of a Scotch Lady Bountiful 
which she had intended to play seemed to be de- 
nied to her. The whole structure had fallen to 
the ground, and nothing had been left to her. 

But she would not sin. ‘Chough she could not 
bring herself to love her husband, she would, at 
any rate, be strong enough to get out of that oth- 
er eos. Having so resolved, she became as weak 
as water. She at one time determined to be the 
guiding genius of the man she loved—a sort of 
devoted elder sister, intending him to be the in- 
timate friend of her husband; then she had told 
him not to come to her house, and had been weak 
enough to let him know why it was that she could 
not bear his presence. She had failed altogether 
to keep her secret, and her life during the strug- 
gle had become so intolerable to her that she had 
found herself compelled to desert her husband. 
He had shown her that he, too, had discovered 
the truth, and then she had become indignant, 
and had left him. Every place that she had in- 
habited with him had become disagreeable to her. 
The house in London had been so odious that 
she had asked her intimate friends to come to her 
in that occupied by her father. But of all spots 
upon earth Lough Linter had been the most dis- 
tasteful to her. It was there that the sermons 
had been the longest, the lessons in accounts the 
most obstinate, the lectures the most persevering, 
the dullness the most heavy. It was there that 
her ears had learned the sound of the wheels of 
Dr. Macnuthrie’s gig. It was there that her 
spirit had been nearly broken. It was there that, 
with spirit not broken, she had determined to face 
all that the world might say of her, and fly from 
a tyranny which was insupportable. And now 
the place was her own, and she was told that she 
must go there as its owner—go there and be po- 
tential and beneficent and grandly bland with per- 
sons all of whom knew what had been the rela- 
tions between her and her husband. 

And though she had been indignant with her 
husband when at last she had left him, throwing 
it in his teeth as an unmanly offense that he had 
accused her of the truth; though she had felt 
him to be a tyrant and herself to be a thrall ; 
though the sermons and the lessons and the 
doctor had each, severally, seemed to her to be 
horrible cruelties—yet she had known through 
it all that the fault had been hers, and not his. 
He enly did that which she should have expected 
when she married him, but she had done none 
of that which he was entitled to expect from her. 
The real fault, the deceit, the fraud, the sin, had 
been with her—and she knew it. Her life had 
been destroyed, but not by him. His life had 
also been destroyed, and she had done it. Now 
he was gone, and she knew that his people—the 
old mother who was still left alone, his cousins, 
and the tenants who were now to be her tenants, 
all said that had she done her duty by him he 
would still have been alive. And they must 
hate her the worse because she had never sinned 
after such a fashion as to liberate him from his 
bond to her. With a husband's perfect faith in 
his wife, he had, immediately after his marriage, 
given to her for her life the lordship over his 
people, should he be without a child, and should 
she survive him. In his hottest anger he had 
not altered that. His constant demand had 
been that she should come back to him, and be 
his real wife. And while making that demand, 





with a persistency which had driven him mad, 
he had died ; and now the place was hers, and 
they told her that she must go and live there! 


It is a very sad thing for any human being to | 


have to say to himself, with an earnest belief in 
his own assertion, that all the joy of this world 


is over for him; and it is the sadder because 


such conviction is apt to exclude the hope of 
other joy. This woman had said so to herself 
very often during the last two years, and had 
certainly been sincere. What was there in store 
for her? She was banished from the society of 
all those she liked. 
hateful to her. She loved a man whom she 
could never see. She was troubled about money. 
Nothing in life had any taste for her. 
joys of the world were over, and had been lost 
by her own fault. Then Phineas Finn had 
come to her at Dresden, and now her husband 
was dead ! 

Could it be that she was entitled to hope that 
the sun might rise again for her once more, and 
another day be re-opened for her with a gorgeous 
morning. Shewas rich and still young—or young 
enough. She was two-and-thirty, and had known 
many women—women still honored with the 
name of girls—who had commenced the world 
successfully at that age. And this man had 
loved her once. He had told her so, and had 
afterward kissed her when informed of her own 
engagement. How well she remembered it all! 
He, too, had gone through vicissitudes in life, 
had married and retired out of the world, had 
returned to it, and had gone through fire and 
water. But now every body was saying good 
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She bore a name that was | 


All the 





| for the moment the hideous widow's cap which 
she now wore, and told herself that it was 
natural that it should be so. ‘Though she was 
young in years, her features were hard and worn 
| with care. She had never thought herself to be 
| & beauty, though she had been conscious of a 
certain aristocratic grace of manner which might 
stand in the place of beauty. As she examined 
herself she found that that was not all gone, but 
now lacked that roundness of youth which had 
been hers when first she knew Phineas Finn, 
| She sat opposite the mirror, and pored over her 
own features with an almost skillful scrutiny, 
and told herself at last aloud that she had be- 
come an old woman, He was in the prime of 
life, but for her was left nothing but its dregs. 
She was to go to Lough Linter with her broth- 
er and her brother's wife, leaving her father at 
Saulsby on the way. The Chilterns were to re- 
main with her for one week, and no more. Lord 
| Chiltern’s presence was demanded in the Brake 
| country, and it was with difficulty that he had 
| been induced to give her so much of his time. 
But what was she to do when they should leave 
her? How could she live alone in that great 
{ 
' 
' 


house, thinking, as she ever must think, of all 
that had happened to herthere? It seemed to her 
that every body near to her was cruel in demand- 
ing from her such a sacrifice of her comfort. Her 
father had shuddered when she had proposed to 
him to accompany her to Lough Linter; but her 
father was one of those who insisted on tlie pro- 
priety of her going there. Then, in spite of that 
lesson which she had taught herself while sitting 
opposite to the glass, she allowed her fancy to 











“SHE SAT OPPOSITE THE MIRROR, AND PORED OVER HER OWN FEATURES.” 


things of him, and all he wanted was the splendor 
which wealth would give him. Why should he 
not take it at her hands, and why should not the 
world begin again for both of them ? 

But though she would dream that it might be 
so, she was quite sure that there was no such 
life in store for her. The nature of the man was 
too well known to her. Fickle he might be—or 
rather capable of change than fickle ; but he was 
incapable of pretending to love when he did not 
love. She had felt that in all the moments in 
which he had been most tender with her. When 
she had endeavored to explain to him the state 
of her feelings at Konigstein—meaning to be 
true in what she said, but not having been even 
then true throughout—she had acknowledged to 
herself that at every word she spoke she was 
wounded by his coldness. Had he then pro- 
fessed a passion for her she would have rebuked 
him, ‘and told him that he must go from her, 
but it would have warmed the blood in all her 
veins, and brought back to her a sense of youth- 
ful life. It had been the same when she visited 
him in the prison—the same, again, when he 
came to her after his acquittal. She had been 
frank enough to him, but he would not even pre- 
tend that he loved her. His gratitude, his 
friendship, his services, were all hers. In every 
respect he had behaved well to her. All his 


| troubles had come upon him because he would 


not desert her cause, but he would never again 
say that he loved her. 
She gazed at herself in the glass, pntting aside 


| revel in the idea of having Phineas with her as 
she wandered over the braes. She saw him a day 
or two before her journey, when she told him her 
plans as she might tell them to any friend. Lady 
Chiltern and her father had been present, and 
there had been then no special sign in her out- 
ward manner of the mingled tenderness and sore- 
ness of her heart within. No allusion had been 
made to any visit from him to the North. She 
would not have dared to suggest it in the pres- 
ence of her brother, and was now almost as much 
cowed by her brother’s wife. But when she was 
done, on the eve of her departure, she wrote to 
him as follows : 
“ Sunpay, August 1. 

* Dear Frienp,—I thought that perhaps you 
might have come in this afternoon, and I have 
not left the house all day. I was so wretched 
that I could not go to church in the morning; 
and when the afternoon came, I preferred the 
chance of seeing you to going out with Violet, 
We two were alone all the evening, and I did not 
give you up till nearly ten. I dare say you were 
right not to come. I should only have bored 
you with my complaints, and have grumbled to 
you of evils which you can not cure. 

“‘We start at nine to-morrow, and get to 
Saulsby in the afternoon. Such a family party 
as we shall be! I did fancy that Oswald would 





escape it; but, like every body else, he has | 
| those who knew the Kennedys in Scotland should 


changed, and has become domestic and dutiful. 





Not but that he is as tyrannous as ever; but his | 
trranny is now that of the responsible father of | 
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a family. Papa can not understand him at all, 
and is dreadfully afraid of him. We stay two 
nights at Saulsby, and then go on to Scotland, 
leaving papa at home. 

‘*Of course it is very good in Violet and Os- 
wald to come with me—if, as they say, it be 
necessary for me to go at all. As to living there 
by myself, it seems to me to be impossible. You 
know the place well—and can you imagine me 
there all alone, surrounded by Scotch men and 
women, who, of course, must hate and despise 
me, afraid of every face that I see, and reminded 
even by the chairs and tables of all that is past ? 
I have told papa that I know I shall be back at 
Saulsby before the middle of the month. He 
frets, and says nothing; but he tells Violet, and 
then she lectures me in that wise way of hers 
which enables her to say such hard things with 
so much seeming tenderness. She asks me why 
I do not take a companion with me, as I am so 
much afraid of solitude. Where on earth should 
I find a companion who would not be worse than 
solitude? I do feel now that I have mistaken 
life in having so little used myself to the small 
resources of feminine companionship. I love 
Violet dearly, and I used to be always happy in 
her society. But even with her now I feel but a 
half sympathy. That girl that she has with her 
is more to her than I am, because after the first 
half hour I grow tired about her babies. I have 
never known any other woman with whom I have 
cared to be alone. How then shali I content 
myself with a companion, hired by the quarter, 
perhaps from some advertisement in a news- 
paper ? 

‘*No companionship of any kind seems pos- 
sible to me—and yet never was a human being 
more*weary of herself. I sometimes wonder 
whether I could go again and sit in that cage in 
the House of Commons to hear you and other 
men speak—as I used to do. I do not believe 
that any eloquence in the world would make it 
endurable to me. I hardly care who is in or 
out, and do not understand the things which my 
cousin Barrington tells me—so long does it 
seem since I was in the midst of them all. Not 
but that I am intensely anxious that you should 
be back. ‘They tell me that you will certainly 
be re-elected this week, and that all the House 
will receive you with open arms. J should have 
liked, had it been possible, to be once more in 
the cage to see that. But I am such a coward 
that I did not even dare to propose to stay for 
it. Violet would have told me that such mani- 
festation of interest was unfit for my condition 
as a widow. But in truth, Phineas, there is 
nothing else now that does interest ine. If, look 
ing on from a distance, I can see you succeed, I 
shall try once more to care for the questions of 
the day. When you have succeeded, as I know 
you will, it will be some consolation to me to 
think that I also helped a little. 

**T suppose I must not ask you to come to 
Lough Linter? But you will know best. If 
you will do so, I shall care nothing for what any 
one may say. Oswald hardly mentions your 
name in my hearing, and of course I know of 
what he is thinking. When I am with him I 
am afraid of him, because it would add infinitely 
to my grief were I driven to quarrel with him ; 
but I am my own mistress as much as he is his 
own master, and I will not regulate my conduct 
by his wishes. If you please to come yon will 
be welcome as flowers in May. Ah, how weak 
are such words in giving any idea of the joy 
with which I should see you! God bless you, 
Phineas. 

** Your most affectionate friend, 
**Laura KEennepy. 

** Write to me at Lough Linter. I shall long 
to hear that you have taken your seat immedi- 
ately on your re-election. Pray do not lose a 
day. I am sure that all your friends will advise 


you as I do,” 


Throughout her whole letter she was strug- 
gling to tell him once again of hier love, and yet 
to do it in some way of which she need not be 
ashamed. It was not till she had come to the 
last words that she could force her pen to speak 
of her affection, and then the words did not come 
freely as she would have had them. She knew 
that he would not come to Lough Linter. She 
felt that were he to do so he would come only as 
a suitor for her hand, and that such a suit, in 
these early days of her widowhood, carried on in 
her late husband's house, would be held to be dis- 
graceful. As regarded herself, she would have 
faced all that for the sake of the thing to be at- 
tained. But she knew that he would not come. 
He had become wise by experience, and would 
perceive the result of such coming—and would 
avoid it. His answer to her letter reached Lough 
Linter before she did : 


“Geeat Magisonoven Srreet, Monday night. 

** Dear Lapy Laura,—I should have called 
in the square last night, only that I feel that 
Lady Chiltern must be weary of the woes of 
so doleful a person as myself. I dined and 
spent the evening with the Lows, and was quite 
aware that I disgraced myself with them by be- 
ing perpetually lachrymose. As a rule, I do not 
think that I am more given than other people to 
talk of myself, but I am conscious of a certain 
incapability of getting rid of myself what has 
grown upon me since those weary weeks in New- 
gate and those frightful days in the dock; and 
this makes me unfit for society. Should I again 
have a seat in the House I shall be afraid to get 
upon my legs, lest I should find myself talking 
of the time in which"I stood before the judge 
with a halter round my neck. 

‘*T sympathize with you perfectly in what you 
say about Lough Linter. It may be right that 
you should go there and show yourself, so that 


not say that you had not dared to visit the place ; 
but I do not think it possible that you should 
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you were truer to me than your brother. One 
expects it from a woman—both the truth and 


‘J have written to you a cruelly long letter ; 
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live there as yet. And why should you do so? 

] can not conceive that your presence there should C 

do good, unless you took delight in the place. the discernment. 
‘“] will not go to Lough Linter myself, al- 

though I know how warm would be my wel- 


ne.” (When he had got so far with his letter 

found the difficulty of going on with it to be 
insuperable. How could he give her any reasons 
for his not making the journey to Scotland ? 
People would say that you and [ should not be 
e together after all the evil that has been 


cor 


spoken of us—and would be specially eager in 
saying so were I now to visit you, so lately made 
a widow, and to sojourn with you in the house 


that did belong to your husband, Only think 
how eloquent would be the indignation of the 


People’s Banner were it known that I was at 
Lough Linter. Could he have spoken the truth 
openly, such were the reasons that he would have 
given; but it was impossible that such truths 


sould be written by him-in a letter to herself. 
And then it was almost equally difficult for him 
to tell her of a visit which he had resolved to 
make. But the letter must be completed, and 
at last the words were written.) ‘‘I could be of 
no real service to you there, as will be your broth- 


er and your brother's wife, even though their stay 
with you is to be so short. Were I you I would 
go out among the people as much as possible, 
even though they should not receive you cordial- 
ly at first. ‘Though we have so much of clan- 
chip in the Highlands, I think the Highlanders 


are prone to cling to any one who has territorial 
authority among them. They thonght a great 
deal of Mr. Kennedy, but they had never heard 
his name fifty years ago, I suppose you will re- 
urn to Saulsby soon, and then, perhaps, I may 

be able to see you. 
‘* In the mean time I am going to Matching.” 


(This difficulty was worse even than the other.) 
‘* Both the Duke and Duchess have asked me, 
und I know that I am bound to make an effort 
to face my fellow-creatures again. The horrors 
I feel at being stared at, as the man that was 
1ot—hung as a murderer, is stronger than I can 
describe; and I am well aware that I shall be 
talked to and made a wonder of on that ground. 
{ am told that [am to be re-elected triumphant- 
y at Tankerville, without a penny of cost or the 


trouble of asking for a vote, simply because I 


in't krioek poor Mr. Bonteen on the head. 
rhis to me is abominable, but I can not help 
myself, unless I resolve to go away and hide my- 
elf. That [ know can not be right, and there- 
fore L had better go throngh it and have done with 
it. ‘Though I am to be stared at, I shall not be 
stared at very Jong. Some other monster will 


ne up and take my place, and I shall be the 


ouly person who will not forget it all. There- 
fore | have accepted, the Duke’s invitation, and 
shall go to Matching some time in the end of 


August. All the world is to be there. 

‘This re-election—and I believe I shall be 
re-elected to-morrow—would be altogether dis- 
tasteful to me were it not that I feel that I should 


not allow myself to be cut to pieces by what has 
oceurred, I shall hate to go back to the House, 
and have somehow learned to dislike and dis- 
trust all those things that used to be so fine and 
lively to me. I don’t think that I believe any 


rhore in the party—or, rather, in the men who 
lead it. I used to have a faith that now seems 
Even twelve months 


to me to be marvelous. 

ago, when I was beginning to think of standing 
for Tankerville, I believed that on our side the 
men were patriotic angels, and that Daubeny 


and his friends were all fiends or idiots—mostly 
idiots, but with a strong dash of fiendism to con- 


trol them. It has all come now te one common 
level of poor human interests; I doubt whether 
patriotism can stand the wear and tear and temp- 
tation of the front benches in the House of Com- 
mons. Men are flying at each other's throats, 
thrusting and parrying, making false accusations 


and defenses equally false, lying and slandering 
sometimes picking and stealing—till they 


themselves become unaware of the magnificence 
of their own position, and forget that they are 
expected to be great. Little tricks of sword- 


play engage all their skill. And the conse- 
quence is that there is no reverence now for any 
man in the House—none of that feeling which 
we used to entertain for Mr. Mildmay. 

** Of course I write, and feel, as a discontented 
man, and what I say to you [ would not say to 
any other human being. I did long most anx- 
iously for office, having made up my mind a sec- 
ond time te look to it as a profession. But I 
meant to earn my bread honestly, and give it up, 
as I did before, when I could not keep it with a 
clear conscience. I knew that I was hustled out 
of the object of my poor ambition by that unfor- 
tunate man who has been hurried to his fate. 
In such a position I ought to distrust, and do 
partly distrust, my own feelings. And I am 


aware that I have been soured by prison indigna- 
tion. But still the conviction remains with me 
that Parliamentary interests are not those battles 
of gods and giants as which I used to regard 
them. Our Gyas with the hundred hands is but 
a Three-fingered Jack, and I sometimes think 
that we share our great Jove with the Strand 
Theatre. Nevertheless I shall go back, and if 
they will make me a joint lord to-morrow, I shall 
be in heaven! 

**T do not know whyT should write all this to 
you except that there is no one else to whom I 
can say it. There is no one else who would 
five a moment of time to such lamentations. 


My friends will expect me to talk to them of my 
experiences in the dock rather than politics, and 
will want to know what rations I had in New- 
gate. I went to call on the governor only yes- 
terday, and visited the old room. ‘I never could 


really bring myself to think that vou did it, Mr. 
Finn,’ he said. I Jooked at him and smiled, but 
I should have liked to fly at his throat. Why. 
did he not know that the charge was a mon- 
strous absurdity ? Talking of that. not even 





but when one’s mind is full, such relief is some- 
times better than talking. Pray answer it be- 
fore long, and let me know what you intend to 
do. Yours most affectionately, 

‘ Puingas Fyn.” 


She did read the letter through—read it prob- 
ably more than once; but there was only one 
sentence in it that had for her any enduring in- 
terest. ‘I will not go to Lough Linter myself.” 
Though she had known that he would not come, 
her heart sank within her, as though now, at this 
moment, the really fatal wound had at last been 
inflicted. But, in truth, there was another sen- 
tence as a complement to the first, which riveted 
the dagger in her bosom. ‘In the mean time I 
am going to Matching.” Throughout his letter 
the name of that woman was not mentioned, but 
of course she would be there. The thing had 
all been arranged in order that they two might 
be brought together. She told herself that she 
had always hated that intriguing woman, Lady 
Glencora. She read the remainder of the letter, 
and understood it; but she read it all in connec- 
tion with the beauty and the wealth and the art 
—and the cunning of Madame Max Goesler. 





CHAPTER LXXI. 
PHINEAS FINN IS RE-ELECTED. 


Tue manner in which Phineas Finn was re- 
turned a second time for the borough of Tan- 
kerville was memorable among the annals of En- 
glish elections. When the news reached the 
town that their member was to be tried for mur- 
der, no doubt every elector believed that he was 
guilty. It is the natural assumption when the 
police and magistrates and lawyers, who have 
been at work upon the matter carefully, have 
come to that conclusion, and nothing but pri- 
vate knowledge or personal affection will stand 
against such evidence. At Tankerville there 
was nothing of either, and our hero’s guilt was 
taken asacertainty. There was an interest felt 
in the whole matter which was full of excite- 
ment, and not altogether without delight to the 
Tankervillians. Of course the borough, as a 
borough, would never again hold up its head. 
There had never been known such an occasion 
happen in the whole history of this country as 
the hanging of a member of the House of Com- 
mons. And this member of Parliament was to 
be hung for murdering another member, which, 
no doubt, added much to the importance of the 
transaction. A large party in the borough de- 
clared that it was a judgment. Tankerville had 
degraded itself among boroughs by sending a 
Roman Catholic to Parliament, and had done so 
at the very moment in which the Church of En- 
gland was being brought into danger. This was 
what had come upon the borough by not stick- 
ing to honest Mr. Browborough! There was a 
moment—just before the trial was begun—in 
which a large proportion of the electors was de- 
sirous of proceeding to work at once, and of send- 
ing Mr. Browborough back to his own place. 
It was thought that Phineas Finn should be 
made to resign. And very wise men in Tanker- 
ville were much surprised when they were told 
that a member of Parliament can not resign his 
seat—that when once returned he is supposed 
to be, as long as that Parliament shall endure, 
the absolute slave of his constituency and his 
country, and that he can escape from his servi- 
tude only by accepting some office under the 
Crown. Now it was held to be impossible that 
a man charged with murder should be appointed 
even to the stewardship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. The House, no doubt, could expel a 
member, and would, as a matter of course, ex- 
pel the member for Tankerville, but the House 
could hardly proceed to expulsion before the 
member's guilt could have been absolutely es- 
tablished. So it came to pass that there was no 
escape for the borough from any part of the dis- 
grace to which it had subjected itself by its un- 
worthy thorn, and some ‘Tankervillians of sensi- 
tive minds were of opinion that no Tankervillian 
ever again ought to take part in politics. 

Then, quite suddenly, there came into the bor- 
ough the tidings that Phineas Finn was an inno- 
cent man. This happened on the morning on 
which the three telegrams from Prague reached 
London. ‘The news conveyed by the telegrams 
was at Tankerville almost as soon as in the court 
at the Old Bailey, and was believed as readily. 
The name of the lady who had traveled all the 
way to Bohemia on behalf of their handsome 
young member was on the tongue of every wom- 
an in Tankerville, and a most delightful romance 
was composed. Some few Protestant spirits re- 
gretted the now assured escape of their Roman 
Catholic enemy, and would not even yet allow 
themselves to doubt that the whole murder had 
been arranged by Divine Providence to bring 
down the scarlet woman. It seemed to them 
to be so fitting a thing that Providence should 
interfere directly to punish a town in which the 
sins of the scarlet woman were not held to be 
abominable! But the multitude were soon con- 
vinced that their member was innocent; and as 
it was certain that he had been in great peril— 
as it was known that he was still in durance, and 
as it was necessary that the trial should proceed, 
and that he should still stand at least for anoth- 
er day in the dock, he became more than ever a 
hero, Then came the further delay, and at last 
the triumphant conclusion of the trial. When 
acquitted, Phineas Finn was still member .for 
Tankerville, and might have walked into the 
House on that very night. Instead of doing so, 
he had at once asked for the accustomed means 
of escape from his servitude, and the seat for 
Tankerville was vacant. The most loving friends 
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of Mr. Browborough perceived at once that there 
was not a chance for him. The borough was all 
but unanimous in resolving that it would return 
no one as its member but the man who had been 
unjustly accused of murder, 

Mr. Ruddles was at once dispatched to Lon- 
don with two other political spirits—so that there 
might be a real deputation—and waited upon 
Phineas two days after his release from prison. 
Ruddles was very anxious to carry his member 
back with him, assuring Phineas of an entry into 
the borough so triumphant that nothing like to 
it had ever been known at Tankerville. But to 
all this Phineas was quite deaf. At first he de- 
clined even to be first in nomination. ‘‘ You 
can’t escape from it, Mr. Finn—you can’t, in- 
deed,” said Ruddles. ‘‘ You don’t at all under- 
stand the enthusiasm of the borough; does he, 
Mr. Gadmire ?” 

“*T never knew any thing like it in my life be- 
fore,” said Gadmire. 

‘*T believe Mr. Finn would poll two-thirds of 
the Church party to-morrow,” said Mr. Trod- 
dles, a leading Dissenter in Tankerville, who on 
this occasion was the third member of the depu- 
tation. 

‘*T needn't sit for the borough unless I please, 
I suppose,” pleaded Phineas. 

‘* Well, no—at least I don’t know,” said Rud- 
dles. ‘‘It would be throwing us over a good 
deal, and I’m sure you are not the gentleman to 
do that. And then, Mr. Finn, don’t you see 
that though you have been knocked about a little 
lately—” 

‘* By George, he has—most cruel,” said Trod- 
dles. 

‘¢ You'll miss the House if you give it up; you 
will, after a bit, Mr. Finn. You've got to come 
round again, Mr. Finn—if I may be so bold as 
to say so—and you shouldn’t put yourself out of 
the way of coming round comfortably.” 

Phineas knew that there was wisdom in the 
words of Mr. Ruddles, and consented. Though 
at this moment he was low in heart, disgusted 
with the world, and sick of humanity—though 
every point in his body was still sore from the 
rack on which he had been stretched, yet he 
knew that it would not be so with him always. 
As others recovered, so would he, and it might 
be that he would live to ‘‘miss the House,’’should 
he now refuse the offer made to him. He ac- 
cepted the offer, but he did so with a positive as- 
surance that no consideration should at present 
take him to Tankerville. 

** We ain’t going to charge you, not one pen- 
ny,” said Mr. Gadmire, with enthusiasm. 

**T feel all that I owe to the borough,” said 
Phineas, ‘‘and to the warm friends there who 
have espoused my cause; but I am not in a con- 
dition at present, either of mind or body, to put 
myself forward any where in public. I have suf- 
fered a great deal.” 

‘* Most cruel!” said Troddles. 

** And am quite willing to confess that I am 
therefore unfit in my present position to serve 
the borough.” 

‘“* We can’t admit that,” said Gadmire, raising 
his left hand. 

‘*We mean to have you,” said Troddles. 

‘There isn’t a doubt about your re-election, 
Mr. Finn,” said Ruddles. 

“IT am very grateful, but I can not be there. 
I must trust to one of you gentlemen to explain 
to the electors that in my present condition I am 
unable to visit the borough.” 

Messrs. Ruddles, Gadmire, and Troddles re- 
turned to Tankerville—disappointed, no doubt, 
at not bringing with them him whose company 
would have made their feet glorious on the pave- 
ment of their native town—but still with a com- 
parative sense of their own importance in having 
seen the great sufferer whose woes forbade that 
he should be beheld by common eyes. They nev- 
er even expressed an idea that he ought to have 
come, alluding even to their past convictions as 
to the futility of hoping for such a blessing, but 
spoke of him as a personage made almost sacred 
by the sufferings which he had been made to en- 
dure. As to the election, that would be a matter 
of course. He was proposed by Mr. Ruddles 
himself, and was absolutely seconded by the rec- 
tor of Tankerville, the stanchest Tory in the 
place, who on this occasion made a speech in 
which he declared that, as an Englishman, lov- 
ing justice, he could not allow any political or 
even any religious consideration to bias his con- 
duct on this occasion. Mr. Finn had thrown up 
his seat under the pressure of a false accusation, 
and it was, the rector thought, for the honor of 
the borough that the seat should be restored to 
him. So Phineas Finn was re-elected for Tan- 
kerville without opposition and without expense ; 
and for six weeks after the ceremony parcels 
were showered upon him by the ladies of the bor- 
ough, who sent him worked slippers, scarlet hunt- 
ing waistcoats, pocket-handkerchiefs, with ‘*‘ P. 
F.” beautifully embroidered, and chains made 
of their own hair. , 

In this conjunction of affairs the editor of the 
People’s Banner found it somewhat difficult to 
trim his sails. It was a rule of life with Mr. 
Quintus Slide to persecute an enemy. An enemy 
might at any time become a friend, but while an 
enemy was an enemy he should be trodden on 
and persecuted. r. Slide had striven more 
than once to make a friend of Phineas Finn; 
but Phineas Finn had been conceited and stiff- 
necked. Phineas had been to Mr. Slide an ene- 
my of enemies, and by all his ideas of manliness, 
by all the rules of his life, by every principle 
which guided him, he was bound to persecute 
Phineas to the last. During the trial and the 
few weeks before the trial he had written various 
short articles with the view of declaring how im- 
proper it would be should a newspaper express 
any opinion of the guilt or innocence of a sus- 
pected person while under trial, and he gave two 
or three severe blows to contemporaries for having 
sinned in the matter; but in all these articles he 





had contrived to insinuate that the member for 
Tankerville would, as a matter of course, be 
deait with by the hands of justice. He had been 
very careful to recapitulate all circumstances 
which had induced Finn to hate the murdered 
man, and had more than once related the story 
of the firing of the pistol at Macpherson’s Hotei. 
Then came the telegram from Prague, and for a 
day or two Mr. Slide was stricken dumb. The 
acquittal followed, and Quintus Slide had found 
himself compelled to join in the general satisfac. 
tion evinced at the escape of an innocent man. 
Then came the re-election for Tankerville, and 
Mr. Slide felt that there was Opportunity for an- 
other reaction. More than enough had been 
done for Phineas Finn in allowing him to illude 
the gallows. There could certainly be no need 
for crowning him with a political chaplet because 
he had not murdered Mr. Bonteen. Among a 
few other remarks which Mr. Slide threw togeth- 
er the following appeared in the columns of the 
People’s Banner: 

‘*We must confess that we hardly understand 
the principle on which Mr. Finn has been re- 
elected for Tankerville with so much enthusi- 
asm, free of expense, and without that usual com- 
pliment to the constituency which is implied by 
the personal appearance of the candidate. We 
have more than once expressed our belief that 
he was wrongly accused in the matter of Mr. 
Bonteen’s murder. Indeed, our readers will do 
us the justice to remember that, during the trial 
and before the trial, we were always anxious to 
allay the very strong feeling against Mr. Finn 
with which the public mind was then imbued, 
not only by the facts of the murder, but also by 
the previous conduct of that gentleman. But we 
can not understand why the late member should 
be thought by the electors of Tankerville to be 
especially worthy of their confidence because he 
did not murder Mr. Bonteen. He himself, in- 
stigated, we hope, by a proper feeling, retired 
from Parliament as soon as he was acquitted. 
His career during the last twelve months has not 
enhanced his credit, and can not, we should 
think, have increased his comfort. We ventured 
to suggest, after that affair in Judd Street, as to 
which the police were so benignly inefficient, that 
it would not be for the welfare of the nation that 
a gentleman should be employed in the public 
service whose public life had been marked by the 
misfortune which had attended Mr, Finn. Great 
efforts were made by various ladies of the old 
Whig party to obtain official employment for 
him, but they were made in vain. Mr. Gresham 
was too wise, and our advice, we will not say 
was followed, but was found to agree with the 
decision of the Prime Minister. Mr. Finn was 
left out in the cold in spite of his great friends— 
and then came the murder of Mr. Bonteen. 

**Can it be that Mr. Finn's fitness for Parlia- 
mentary duties has been increased by Mr. Bon- 
teen’s unfortunate death, or by the fact that Mr. 
Bonteen was murdered by other hands than his 
own? We think not. The wretched husband, 
who, in the madness of jealousy, fired a pistol at 
this young man’s head, has since died in his 
madness. Does that incident in the drama give 
Mr. Finn any special claim to consideration ? 
We think not; and we think also that the elect- 
ors of Tankerville would have done better had 
they allowed Mr. Finn to return to that obscurity 
which he seems to have desired. ‘The electors 
of Tankerville, however, are responsible only to 
their borough, and may do as they please with 
the seat in Parliament which is at their disposal. 
We may, however, protest against the employ- 
ment of an unfit person in the service of his 
country, simply because he has not committed a 
murder, We say so much now because rumors 
of an arrangement have reached our ears which, 
should it come to pass, would force upon us the 
extremely disagreeable duty of referring very 
forcibly to past circumstances, which may other- 
wise, perhaps, be allowed to be forgotten.” 





CHAPTER LXXII. 


THE END OF THE STORY OF MR. EMILIUS AND 
LADY EUSTACE. 


Tue interest in the murder by no means came 
to an end when Phineas Finn was acquitted. 
The new facts which served so thoroughly to 
prove him innocent tended with almost equal 
weight to prove another man guilty. And the 
other man was already in custody on a charge 
which had subjected him to the peculiar ill-will 
of the British public. He, a foreigner and a 
Jew, by name Yosef Mealyus—as every one was 
now very careful to call him—had come to En- 
gland, had got himself to be ordained as a cler- 
gyman, had called himself Emilius, and had 
married a rich wife with a title, although he had 
a former wife still living in his own country. 
Had he called himself Jones, it would have 
been better for him; but there was something in 
the name of Emilius which added a peculiar 
sting to his iniquities. It was now known that 
the bigamy could be certainly proved, and that 
his last victim—our old friend, poor little Lizzie 
Eustace—would be rescued from his clutches. 
She would once more be a free woman, and as 
she had been strong enough to defend her fu- 
ture income from his grasp, she was perhaps as 
fortunate as she deserved to be. She was still 

oung and pretty, and there might come another 
an more desirable than Yosef Mealyus. That 
the man would have to undergo the punishment 
of bigamy in its severest form there was no 
doubt; but would law and justice and the pre- 
vailing desire for revenge be able to get at him 
in such a way that he might be hung? There 
certainly did exist a strong desire to prove Mr. 
Emilius to have been a murderer, so that there 
might come a fitting termination to his career in 
Great Britain. 

The police seemed to think that they could 
make but little either of the coat or of the key, 
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race other evidence, that would be almost sul- 
ficient ouMsteelf, should be found. Lord Fawn 
was informed that his testimony would probably 
be required at another trial, which intimation 
affected him so grievously that his friends for a 
week or two thought that he would altogether 
sink under his miseries. But he would say noth- 
ing which would seem to criminate Mealyus. A 
man hurrying along with a gray coat was all that 
he could swear to now, professing himself to be 
altogether ignorant whether the man, as seen by 
him, had been tall or short. And then the man- 
ufacture of the key—though it was that which 
made every one feel sure that Mealyus was the 
murderer—did not, in truth, afford the slightest 
evidence against him. Even had it been proved 
that he had certainly used the false key and left 
Mrs. Meager’s house on the night in question, 
that would not have sufficed at all to prove that 
therefore he had committed a murder in Berke- 
ley Street. No doubt Mr. Bonteen had been 
his enemy—and Mr. Bonteen had been murdered 
by an enemy. But so great had been the man’s 
luck that no real evidence seemed to touch him. 
Nobody doubted; but then but few had doubted 
before as to the guilt of Phineas Finn. 

There was one other fact by which the truth 
might, it was hoped, still be reached. Mr. Bon- 
teen had, of course, been killed by the weapon 
which had been found in the garden. As to 
that a general certainty prevailed. Mrs. Meager 
and Miss Meager, and the maid-of-all-work be- 
longing to the Meagers, and even Lady Eustace, 
were examined as to this bludgeon. Had any 
thing of the kind ever been seen in the posses- 
sion of the clergyman? ‘The clergyman had 
been so sly that nothing of the kind had been 
seen. Of the drawers and cupboards which he 
used Mrs. Meager had always possessed dupli- 
cate keys, and Miss Meager frankly acknowl- 
edged that she had a general and fairly accurate 
acquaintance with the contents of these recepta- 
cles; but there had always been a big trunk with 
an impenetrable lock—a lock which required that 
even if you had the key, you should be acquaint- 
ed with a certain combination of letters before 
you could open it—and of that trunk no one had 
seen the inside. As a matter of course, the 
weapon, when brought to London, had been 
kept altogether hidden in the trunk. Nothing 
could be easier. But a man can not be hung be- 
cause he has a secret hiding-place in which a 
murderous weapon may have been stowed away. 

But might it not be possible to trace the weap- 
on? Mealyus, on his return from Prague, had 
certainly come through Paris. So much was 
Jearned—and it was also learned as a certainty 
that the article was of French, and probably of 
Parisian, manufacture. If it could be proved 
that the man had bought this weapon, or even 
such a weapon, in Paris, then—so said all the 
police authorities—it might be worth while to 
make an attempt to hang him. Men very skill- 
ful in unraveling such mysteries were sent to 
Paris, and the police of that capital entered upon 
the search with most praiseworthy zeal. But the 
number of life-preservers which had been sold al- 
together baffled them. It seemed that nothing 
was so common as that gentlemen should walk 
about with bludgeons in their pockets covered 
with leathern thongs. A young woman and an 
old man who thought that they could recollect 
something of a special sale were brought over— 
and saw the splendors of London under very fa- 
vorable circumstances ; but when confronted with 
Mr. Emilius, neither could venture to identify 
him. A large sum of money was expended—no 
doubt justified by the high position which poor 
Mr. Bonteen had filled in the councils of the na- 
tion ; but it was expended in vain. Mr. Bonteen 
had been murdered in the streets at the West 
End of London. The murderer was known to 
every body. He had been seen a minute or two 
before the murder. The motive which had in- 
duced the crime was apparent. The weapon 
with which it had been perpetrated had been 
found. The murderer's diguise had been discov- 
ered. The cunning with which he had endeav- 
ored to prove that he was in bed at home had 
been unraveled, and the criminal purpose of his 
cunning made altogether manifest. Every man’s 
eye could see the whole thing from the moment 
in which the murderer crept out of Mrs. Mea- 
ger’s house, with Mr. Meager’s coat upon his 
shoulders and the life-preserver in his pocket, 
till he was seen by Lord Fawn hurrying out of 
the mews to his prey. ‘The blows from the 
bludgeon could be counted. The very moment 
in which they had been struck had been ascer- 
tained. His very act in hurling the weapon over 
the wall was all but seen. And yet nothing 
could be done. “It is a very dangerous thing 
hanging a man on circumstantial evidence,” said 
Sir Gregory Grogram, who, a couple of months 
since, had felt almost sure that his honorable 
friend Phineas Finn would have to be hung on 
circumstantial evidence. The police and magis- 
trates and lawyers all agreed that it would be use- 
less, and indeed wrong, to send the case before 
ajury. But there had been quite sufficient evi- 
dence against Phineas Finn! 

In the mean time the trial for bigamy proceed- 
ed, in order that poor little Lizzie Eustace might 
be freed from the incubus which afflicted her. 
Before the end of July she was made once more 
a free woman, and the Rev. Joseph Emilius— 
under which name it was thought proper that he 
should be tried—was convicted and sentenced to 
penal servitude for five years. A very touching 
appeal was made for him to the jury by a learned 
sergeant, who declared that his client was to lose 
his wife and to be punished with extreme sever- 
ity as a bigamist because it was found to be im- 
possible to bring home against him a charge of 
murder. There was, perhaps, some truth in 


what the learned sergeant said, but the truth 
had no effect upon the jury. Mr. Emilius was 
found guilty as quickly as Phineas Finn had been 
acquitted, and was, perhaps, treated with a se- 





verity which the single crime would hardly have 
elicited. But all this happened in the middle 
of the efforts which were being made to trace the 
purchase of the bludgeon, and when men hoped 
two, or five, or twenty-five years of threatened in- 
carceration might be all the same to Mr. Emilius. 
Could they have succeeded in discovering where 
he had bought the weapon, his years of penal 
servitude would have afflicted him but little. 
They did not succeed; and though it can not be 
said that any mystery was attached to the Bon- 
teen murder, it has remained one of those crimes 
which are unavenged by the flagging law. And 
so the Rev. Mr. Emilius will pass away from our 
story. 

There must be one or two words further re- 
specting poor little Lizzie Eustace. She still had 
her income almost untouched, having been her- 
self unable to squander it during her late married 
life, and having succeeded in saving it from the 
clutches of her pseudo-husband. And she had 
her title, of which no one could rob her, and her 
castle down in Ayrshire—which, however, as a 
place of residence she had learned to hate most 
thoroughly. Nor had she done any thing which 
of itself must necessarily have put her out of the 

ale of society. As a married woman she had 
had no lovers, and, when a widow, very little 
fault in that line had been brought home against 
her. But the world at large seemed to be sick 
of her. Mr. Bonteen had been her best friend, 
and, while it was still thought that Phineas Finn 
had committed the murder, with Mrs. Bonteen 
she had remained. But it was impossible that the 
arrangement should be continued when it became 
known—for it was known—that Mr. Bonteen had 
been murdered by the man who was still Lizzie's 
reputed husband. Not that Lizzie perceived this, 
though she was averse to the idea of her husband 
having been a murderer. But Mrs. Bonteen per- 
ceived it, and told her friend that she must—go. 
It was most unwillingly that the wretched widow 
changed her faith as to the murderer; but at last 
she found herself bound to believe as the world 
believed ; and then she hinted to the wife of Mr. 
Emilius that she had better find another home. 

**T don’t believe it a bit,” said Lizzie. 

**It is not a subject I can discuss,” said the 
widow. 

**And I don’t see that it makes any difference. 
He isn’t my husband. You have said that your- 
self very often, Mrs. Bonteen.” 

“It is better that we shouldn't be together, 
Lady Eustace.” 

**Oh, I can go, of course, Mrs. Bonteen. There 
needn't be the slightest trouble about that. I had 
thought that perhaps it might be convenient; but 
of course you know best.” 

She went forth into lodgings in Half Moon 
Street, close to the scene of the murder, and was 
once more alone in the world. She had a child, 
indeed, the son of her first husband, as to whom 
it behooved many to be anxious who stood high 
in rank and high in repute; but such had been 
Lizzie’s manner of life that neither her own re- 
lations nor those of her husband could put up 
with her, or endure her contact. And yet she 
was conscious of no special sins, and regarded 
herself as one who, with a tender heart of her 
own, and a too confiding spirit, had been much 
injured by the cruelty of those with whom she 
had been thrown. Now she was alone, weeping 
in solitude, pitying herself with deepest compas- 
sion; but it never occurred to her that there was 
any thing in her conduct that she need alter. 
She would still continue to play her game as be- 
fore, would still scheme, would still lie, and might 
still, at last, land herself in that Elysium of life 
of which she had been always dreaming. Poor 
Lizzie Eustace! Was it nature or education 
which had made it impossible to her to tell the 
truth when a lie came to her hand? Lizzie, the 
liar! Poor Lizzie! 


{TO BE OONTINUED.] 





THE ENCHANTED STONES. 
A HOLIDAY STORY FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


In the country of Vannes, near the sea, lies 
the village of Plouhinec, in a dry, sterile tract 
of land, so unproductive that it affords scarcely 
grass or herbage enough to keep the cattle alive, 
and where the swine even look half starved and 
thin. Instead of cultivated fields there are moor- 
lands only, and forests of pine-trees. But the 
country is covered with an immense number 
of stones, large and small, which would furnish 
material enough to build a great city. The lar- 
gest of these stones had in olden times been plant- 
ed by the dwarfs in two long rows in order to 
form an avenue. 

At a short distance from this stately avenue 
flowed a river, and near its banks in former 
times lived Marcinne, the richest of the people 
thereabouts, His larder always contained a 
bountiful supply of salt pork and black bread, 
and on Palm-Sunday, at the consecration of the 
laurel, he invariably wore, in honor of that cere- 
mony, a pair of new wooden shoes. Marcinne 
was proud, and his petted and indulged sister 
Rosa had hitherto refused to listen to any offer 
of marriage, because none of her admirers had 
sufficient wealth to gratify her ambition. Among 
Rosa’s many adorers was one, a worthy Chris- 
tian youth, named Bernec, who had lost his par- 
ents when young, and receiving for his inherit- 
ance only his father’s good-will, was obliged to 
support himself by the work of his hands. When 
he entered the parish as an artisan’s apprentice 
he was a lad, and Rosa but a little girl, Under 
his eyes she had grown to be a fair and beauti- 
ful maiden, and he deemed her the loveliest creat- 
ure in the whole land. The people of the par- 
ish, however, knowing how matters stood, would 
frequently say, ‘‘ Bernec loves Rosa, but he can 
never win her; truly, a heretic might as well 
~~ to enter heaven.” 

ut Rosa proved not insensible to Bernec’s 





evident devotion, and she secretly returned his 
love. Above all, her brother too had a liking 
for the young fellow, and was more than half 
inclined to grant him his sister’s hand. 

One Christmas-eve Marcinne, having invited 
to his house all the youths and maidens from the 
neighborhood, had hospitably prepared for their 
entertainment a generous repast of sausages, 
wheat porridge, and honey. But the weather 
proved unfavorable. A storm howled and shriek- 
ed and whistled around, so that only a few of 
the bidden guests came, and even these did not 
appear until a late hour. The moment they ar- 
rived dinner was served. All except Bernec 
viewed with complacency the smoking sausages 
and wheat porridge upon the hearth: he alone 
gave no heed to either, but had only eyes for 
the blushing countenance of his beloved Rosa. 

Just as the company were seated the door 
opened, and an old man entered. Although 
clothed in beggar’s rags, he walked in without 
the slightest ceremony, and requested something 
to eat. No one gave him a word of greeting, 
such as ordinary beggars would receive ; for this 
strange being was feared and shunned by all the 
parish. He was never seen at church, and it 
was believed that he was a sorcerer, who could 
cast a spell over animals, blacken the corn in the 
ear, and that he even had power to change a 
person who displeased him into a were-wolf. 
Not daring to do otherwise, Marcinne bestowed 
upon the old man a portion of the repast, and 
gave him a seat by the fire. 

When, after satisfying his hunger, the beggar 
inquired where he should sleep, Marcinne di- 
rected him to a stable occupied by his scrubby 
donkey and very attenuated ox. There directly 
between these animals this miserable being lay 
down, in order to keep warm. He placed a pil- 
low of moorland grass under his head, and was 
well-nigh lost in slumber when twelve strokes 
announced the hour of midnight. 

Scarcely had the last stroke sounded when the 
old donkey shook his long ears, and turning to 
the lean ox, asked, in friendly tones, ‘* Well, 
cousin, how hast thou been since last Christ- 
mas ?” 

The ox, casting a sideward glance at the beg- 
gar, did not immediately answer. Finally, he 
gruffly said, ‘“‘It is hardly worth while to take 
advantage of the speech which the Godhead has 
given us at this time, when we must talk in the 
presence of such a contemptible churl.” 

‘Thou art very proud, cousin,” briskly re- 
joined the donkey. ‘‘ Surely, if any one has a 
right to be vain, it is thy humble servant, whose 
shoulders once bore our Saviour when he went to 
Jerusalem. Yet I think all this is of little conse- 
quence; and, besides, dost thou not see that the 
beggar is asleep ?” 

** Yes,” responded the ox, ‘‘so it seems. But 
were he awake, I could tell him something he 
would be very glad to hear.” 

“Indeed!” said the donkey, pricking up his 
ears, 

** Yes,” continued the ox, *‘I could show this 
old beggar how a large fortune might be made 
next New-Year’s night.” 

** Ah! how so?” the donkey inquired. 

** Why, knowest thou not,” exclaimed the ox, 
“ that all the stones that have been sleeping for 
a hundred years at Plouhinec will be permitted 
to go down to the water and drink at that time? 
And moreover, what dost thou think can be seen 
when these stones are away ?” 

** Eh ?” said the donkey, thoughtfully shaking 
his head. ‘* How forgetful old age makes one! 
Oh yes! now I remember, gold and dazzling 
jewels lie underneath those stones, imbedded in 
the earth. But what of that? They can not 
be removed without endangering one’s life; the 
stones return so quickly that, should a person be 
fool-hardy enough to make the attempt, he would 
be crushed before he could convey his treasures 
to a place of safety.” 

** Aha!” interposed the ox; ‘‘not if he pos- 
sessed two talismans—the colewort and a clover 
with five leaves.” 

** And likewise, if my memory serves me,” 
added the donkey, ‘‘an immortal soul must be 
— else all the treasure would turn to 

ust.” 

“* Yes, yes,” assented the ox. ‘‘ The sorcerer 
should not forget that the Evil One will require 
of him a Christian’s soul.” 

Thus the ox and the donkey conversed togeth- 
er until morning. And the old man listened to 
all that was said, and thought to himself, ‘‘ Well, 
this is news! Now I'min luck! Much obliged 
to you, my dear animals!” 

By daybreak the beggar arose and departed in 
quest of the colewort and the five-leaved clover. 
This search lasted a whole week, as he was 
obliged to go far into the country, where, the 
climate being warmer, plants kept always green. 
Just before the New-Year he returned to Plou- 
hinec. He looked much like a weasel who had 
effected an entrance into 4 dove-cote; for this 
wicked old sorcerer had fixed upon the Chris- 
tian whose soul was to be given—the poor wor- 
thy Bernec. 

Strange to relate, the first person whom the 
beggar spied, on reaching the moor, was this 
good youth. He stood before the largest stone 
upon the heath, and was busily engaged in carv- 
ing thereupon a large cross. 

**God help you!” cried the old sorcerer, with 
a treacherous smile. ‘‘ Do you intend to make 
a home for yourself in that great stone yon- 
der ?” 

** No,” answered Bernec; ‘‘ but having nothing 
at present to do, I thought I would carve a cross 
on this unholy stone, that God might look down 
kindly on my work, and sooner or later remem- 
ber me.” 

‘* Ah! have you any request to make of God?” 
asked the beggar. 

** All Christians have a soul to save,” the 
young man replied, in a serious tone. 


‘* And have you nothing to ask of Him in re- 
gard to Rosa?” urged the other. 

Bernec was silent for a moment. At last he 
exclaimed, ‘*'Then you know all. Well, if l am 
poor, it is no sin to love Rosa, Marcinne, how- 
ever, would never take as a brother-in-law one 
who has fewer pennies than he has dollars.” 
‘*But what if I should give you as many 
pounds as he has pence?” said the old man, in a 
subdued voice. 

** You?” cried Bernec, somewhat disconcerted. 
** Yes, even I,” the beggar calmly repeated. 

‘* And what do you desire in return?” asked 
Bernec. , 

The other answered, ‘‘ Only a place in your 
prayers.” 

“* But will the performance of the task that you 

will give me interfere with my soul's welfare ?” 
inquired Bernec, still distrustful of the beggar. 
“*No; it will require only courage,” was the 
reply. 
Hearing this, Bernec dropped his chisel, and 
impetuously cried, ‘‘ Tell me what I shall do! I 
would risk my life a hundred times to gain Rosa 
at last.” 

** Listen to me, then,"’ said the beggar, speak- 
ing in a mysterious tone. 

The youth was all attention. He heard the 
story of the journey of the stones to the river, 
but not of their destructive return; he was told 
about the hidden treasure, yet naught of the dan- 
gers that attended its removal; and, further- 
more, as you may well suppose, he learned noth- 
ing from the perfidious old man of the blood that 
must flow—the price of the gold. Bernec, sure 
that God would protect him, determined to act 
according to the old beggar’s advice. 

**Old man, I call the Heavens to witness,” 
cried he, ‘‘ that I will avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity, and also aver that you have a claim upon 
me which I shall never, never forget. Only 
leave me now to finish this cross, and at the ap- 
pointed time I will be with you.” 

Bernec kept his word. An hour before mid- 
night he was on the spot. ‘The beggar was al- 


of which he held in his hand, while the two oth- 
ers were slung over his shoulders. 

Bernec and the beggar remained there in si- 
lence for nearly an hour, the youth thinking the 
while of Rosa and his good fortune; the exult- 
ant old sorcerer sat near, gloating over the kind- 
ly face of his victim. 

Suddenly a loud rumbling and clatter was 
heard on the moor. Midnight had struck, and 
the stones had awakened from their long sleep. 
Over and over they shook themselves, then roll- 
ing from their beds, started for the river pell- 
mell, like drowsy giants, making their way over 
the heath. 

Thus they moved along on their errand under 
the light of the stars, and at last were lost from 
sight. ' 

In a twinkling the beggar was on his feet and 
hastening with great rapidity tothe moor. Even 
Bernec could hardly keep pace with the old man, 
who seemed to have acquired on the moment the 
power and agility of youth. When they reached 
the heath Bernec uttered a cry of astonishment, 
and devoutly crossed himself. In every bed 
which a stone had occupied was a hollow filled 
to the brim with gold, silver, and precious jew- 
els. They glittered and sparkled in the star- 
light like dew in the sunshine of a summer's 
morning. ‘The old man at once commenced fill- 
ing the sacks that he had brought. Bernec had 
only the pockets of his jacket. He had stored 
away all that he could in these receptacles, and 
the beggar had well-nigh filled his bags, when a 
rushing noise was heard in the distance, like the 
roar of an advancing hurricane, The stones 
had drank, and were coming back! On they 
came, flying at their utmost speed, and sweeping 
down every thing before them. Bernec looked 
up and cried, ‘‘ Holy Mary! we are lost!” 

**T am not,” said the sorcerer, waving the 
protecting taiismans, ‘‘These will save me. 
But thou must die! Had I not the sonl of a 
Christian at my disposal, I should not be per- 
mitted to bear off these treasures. Thy evil star 
conducted thee to me. Forget Rosa—think of 
thy doom!” 

As the stones drew near the old beggar held 
up his talismans, and directly they gave way on 
either side. Bernec’s life was now in great dan- 
ger. He sank upon his knees, and closed his 
eyes, 

But the largest stone of the number now 
dashed forward and pianted itself in front of 
Bernec. At this unlooked-for reprieval the 
young man raised his head. ‘The stone before 

im was the one on which he had carved the 
cross. ‘Thus consecrated, it had no power to 
harm a Christian. It now served as a shield 
for Bernec until the other stones had regained 
their places. ‘Then, leaving its post, it skimmed 
over the ground like a bird. ‘The old sorcerer, 
dragging along his three heavy sacks, was di- 
rectly in its way. The stone kept on, swerving 
neither to the right nor to the left. In vain the 
sorcerer held out his talismans: the stone, now 
a Christian, was proof against every unholy 
charm. Bernec, on reviving from the stupor 
into which he had fallen, saw that the stone had 
passed over and crushed the beggar, and was 
now settled in its accustomed place. 

When the youth had recovered from his be- 
wilderment he immediately appropriated to him- 
self—and rightly, too—the contents of the three 
sacks that lay by the lifeless form of the wicked 
old beggar. He thus became the possessor of 
great wealth, though not enongh to enrich all 
mankind, And Marcinne, well pleased, gave him 
his sister's hand, so that there was no longer any 
drawback to the happiness of the worthy youth. 

On the following Christmas the old donkey 
and the lean ox talked a long time together about 





the gay and brilliant festival that attended the 
marriage of Bernec and Rosa. 


ready there, furnished with three large bags, one | 
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THE MISERIES OF SPORT. 














A BLANK DAY WITH HOUNDS. 








A BROKEN ROD WITH A SALMON. 
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HUNTING BY RAIL—HAVING JUST MISSED THE TRAIN. 








BEATEN BY A SHORT HEAD. 

















A WINDY DAY IN HEATHER. 























A WILD DAY WITH PARTRIDGES. 
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HAVING LAMED YOUR ONUY NAG. 





